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INTRODUCTION 


D. H. Lawrence, a modern English poet of penetrating 
insight, has written a line entitled, "Vibration of Justice," 
that is particulariy ritting as an introduction to the following 
study: "The profound and thrilling vibration of justice, sense 
of ultimate justice, makes the heart suddenly quiver with love." 
Such a vibration, nowever, is rarely sensed in the contemporary 
world, especially in America. One of the few who has sensed the 
profound vibration is Reinhold Niebuhr, contemporary America's 
leading preacner, teacher and writer in social and religious 
er. Others have vibrated, but Niebuhr has thrilled the most 
because of the quality of his experience of injustice in tne 
social oraer,. 

Many have observed the gross injustices of the contempor- 
ary culture and the pathetic moral complacency shown by the men 
of power toward them. This complacency is also displayed by those 
without the power to fight the injustices. Among tnese ineffec- 
tive groups are the Christian churches, both liberal and orthodox. 
The pronouncements by the churches are by and large irrelevant 
to the progressive overcoming of injustice. They are irrele- 
vant because their social outlooks are based upon inadequate 
social thought and theology. Preachers anu iaymen alike have been ) 
unable either to formulate ‘an adequate theology or to elaborate 
practical principles based on the theology by which the injustices 
might be analyzed and strategies to overcome them be set forth. 
In fact, there is a woeful absence of motive power, uerived from 
religion, through which the strategies could be carried out. 
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Hence students of religion are faced with the problem of relating 
religious wnought to social outlook and action. They are faced 
with the predicament of finding a “morale for morality," as well 
as of formulating a theology for ethics. This probiem is so 
often misconceived that religion and theology have become almost 
permanently divorced from ethical action. Among the few who 
understand the doubie quality or this problem are Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Paul Tillich. | 
Tillich sees the problem as the central one in contempor-_ 

ary Protestantism. He understands, along with Niebuhr, that, 
although the central affirmtion of Christianity has been its 
doctrine of love, this doctrine by itseif is useless for une ree 
generation of the social order.+ Love must be coupled wi th 
justice if there is ever to be a Protestant social ethic that 
can make its way in the world. Tillicn writes: 

Protestantism has not developed a social ethics of its own 

as Roman Catholicism has done (and codified) in terms of 

Thomism. The Protesvant principie [justificavion by faith] 

cannot admit an absolute form of social ethics. But, on 

the other hand, it need not surrender its development to 

the state, as it did on Lutheran soil, or to society, as it 

did on Calvinistic soil. Protestantism can and must have 

social ethics determined by the experience of the Kairos 


(the right moment of the eternal breaking into time] in 
the light of the Protestant principle.< 


Tillich answers tnactc "ethics out of kairos is ethics of love, for 


love unites the ultimate criterion with the adaptation to the 
concrete situation." Justice, therefore, becomes ine "“gseconaary 


and derived principle rt while love, actualized from kairos to 


kairos, is the creative and basic principle."5 
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lFor example, Anders Nygren, in his three volume study, 


Agape and Eros, fails to make agape relevant to ethics in that 
ts absoluteness disposes of al ddle principles of justice. 


Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948), p. xxv. 


SIbid., p. 159. 
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Inasmuch as the purpose of natural law theory is to 

establish and justify a criterion for justice, we can say that 
the chief task of Protestant theology today, if it is to be rele- 
vant theology, is the problem of natural law. If it is to be. 
a Christian natural law, then the problem of relating theology 
to ethics will be that of relating love to justice and justice 
to love. It is this central problem to which Niebuhr has directed 
his life and thought. 

The problem of natural law, nevertheless, is not merely 
a modern one: rather it has been the concern of theologians and 
social philosophers down through the ages. Theories of natural 


law, lex naturae, have taken a plethora of forms. Love has not 


always been the ultimate criterion of justice. In Platonic 
theories of natural lay the sriterion of justice was the harmony 
of the state or the whole of society. In Medieval Roman Gatheiie 
natural, law the criterion was reason, through the influence of 
Aristotle and the Stoics. In natural law theory of classical 
liberalism, as formulated in the 18th Century, the freedom of the 
individual was the criterion, due to the influences of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. Today natural law conceptions 
are represented on the one side by Roman Catholicism and Liberalism, 
founded respectively on universal and autonomous reason, and on 


the other side by Orthodox Protestant-Lutheran theories, founded 


on man's totally impaired capacity for justice.® Reinhold Niebuhr 
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4For a full discussion of the problem and varieties of 
natural law theory see James L. Adams, "The Law of Nature: Some 
General DOnelaere rs tere Journal of Religion, XXV (April, 1945), 
88=96 e . 


Sror an example of a liberal Protestant theory of’ the 
relation of love and justice see H. N. Wieman, The Directive in 
History (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949), pp. 77-78. For an- 
example of two Continental neo-orthodox theories see the writings 
of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. For an explanation and apologetic 
of Roman Catholic natural law see Ryan and Boland, Catholic 
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4 
has set himself the task of steering a course between these two 
a extremes, the Catholic theory promoting injustice and tyranny 
: oi and the liberal theory asserting that injustice is easily over- | 
: come, and the orthodox Protestant extreme failing to come to 

terms with the problem of injustice itself. 

This task of theology and ethics, of eb lating justice 

to an adequate criterion, of relating positive law to an ideal, 

of relating social justice to the love of the Gospel, is complex. 
There are many types of relationship between love and justice ,.® 


The character of the. relationship and hence the quality of the 


conception of natural law will depend upon the definitions given 
to such subsidiary terms as nature, man, reason, freedom, neces- 
sity, law, the one and the many and the like. The difficulty of 
achieving an adequate theory of natural law will be further com- 
plicated by the necessity. of defining realistically love (both 
human and divine) and justice (both ideal and relative), Per- 
haps the chief task of any conception of natural law is to as- 
sure that the justice anticipated will remain just, or, in other 
words, that it will not be claimed as absolute, immutable or 


final. Such a claim universalizes the particular and transmutes 


justice into injustice, Since social justice is always relative — . 
and particular to a time and place. 


Niebuhr's caception of the relation of justice to love, 


like all other modern. theories, is. a reinterpretation of natural 


law and of the subsidiary conceptions that make AE UD. The 
present study of Niebuhr's reconcepti on of a Christian natural 
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Principles of Politics (New York: The MoM Lian Company, 1940), | 
first = Chapters. : 


Sror an exaiple ef a three-part typology of the relation . 


a justice to love ‘see 0. C. Quick, Christiani and Justice 
(London: The Sheldon Press, 1940), pp. B sc a aaa tee | 
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law will be based predominantly upon his more mature thought as 


represented by An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, Human Nature, 


Human Destiny, and Faith and History. Material will be drawn, 


moreover, from his earlier books, from periodical articles and 
from chapters in anthologies. This thesis will be an attempt, 
therefore, not only to shine a light on the problem of love and 


| ‘justice, the chief problem in Protestant ethics today, but also 
to structure the core of Niebuhr's thought out of his basically 
unstructured and unsystematic presentation.” At the end evalua- 


tion and criticism will be offered. 
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7In order to concentrate upon Niebuhr's concept of the 
relation of justice to love, the details of his polemics against 
liberalism, modern dulture » orthodox Christianity, Marxism and so 


forth will not be ‘presented except as they refer to _picaieiiadad 
love and natural law. 
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pO NIEBUHR'S THEOLOGICAL OUTLOOK 


In order to avoid the pitfalt of discussing Niebuhr's 


concept of natural law out of context, it is necessary to ‘say a : 
. | 


few words about his outlook, his methodology and his wie working 


concepts. It is through these that he formlates his concepts 
of love and justice and their relation. It is important, fur- 


er st to note that Niebuhr discusses all his ideas at once, 


In. this sense he is unsystematic; yet at the same time he is 

able to relate all his ideas. By virtue of this method he brings 
to bear on each issue in contemporary thought and social life, 

if not the presuppositions of his theology and ethic, at least 
their conclusions. He therefore not only escapes the danger of 
oversimplification, but also achieves the advantage of profound 
analysis. The following sections, consequently, purpose to set 
the stage for his thinking on natural law ard to bring to a fair 
and true perspective his conception of the relation of justice 


A 


to love, 


The Man and his World-view 


) 


Niebuhr approaches the problem of natural 1 aw pane 
point of view of the ambiguity of human nature and society in 


relation to the absolutes of Christianity. The reason for this 


approach, is the key to his world-view and his methodology. It 
explains, furthermore, his intense concern for social ethics, for 
a justice that is profound enough to be just and for a theology — 


that is realistic and comprehensive enough to uphold an adequate 


%. 
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social ethic. 
Niebuhr's theological pilgrimage into traditional Christian- 


by 


temporary American culture. He was first a preacher in a rapidly 
expanding industrial community, Detroit, the home of the Ford 
automobile mass production plant. The journal he kept for this 


thirteen year pastorate, Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 


Cynic,1 is a record of his experiences with the economic injus- 
tices of an industrial order and with the irrelevancies and super- 
ficialities of Church religion when faced with such brutalities. 
Eleven years later these experiences were still vivid. He has — 
attributed to them his later theological convictions. He wrote: 


e e e ine simple little moral homilies which were preached 
in that as in other cities, by myself and others, seemed 
completely irrelevant to the brutal facts of life ina 
great industrial center. Whether irrelevant or not, they 
were certainly futile. They did not change human actions 
or attitudes in any problem of collective behaviour by a 
hair's breadth, though they may well have helped to pre- 

_ serve amenities and to assuage individual frustrations.@ 


These lines summrize well the content of his diary amd they serve 


to point up his gradual disillusionment with the theological 
liberalism with which he left theological school.°© 

As he says himself, he began with socio-ethical criticism 
because the religion he was taught and later preached was futile, 
This approach was gradually given a broader and deeper base 


through his teaching position at Union Theological Seminary as 


a 
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lReinhold Niebuhr, Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic (New York: Richard R. Smith, 1900). ee 


2Niebuhr, "Ten Years That Shook My World," The Christian 
Century, LVI (April 26, 1939), 545. "Te 


This disillusionment is poignantly revealed in his 
words about the many modern alternatives to Christian faith: 


"One 
by one they proved-unavailing." Ibid., p. 546. ass 
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Professor of Applied Christianity. This gave him the opportunity 
to discover the main currents and emphases of the classical ages 
of Christian thought and to find therein insights which had long 
peen neglected. To the greater perspective afforded him by re- 
search must be added an even more significant influence, the 
pressure of world events. It was this pressure that turned him 


from the asceticism and pacifism that he preached and wrote in 


his first book, Does Civilization Need Religion. * It was to this 


pressure that he chiefly attributes his measure of Christian 
faith. 

It is not quite accurate, therefore, as is sometimes 
done, to label Niebuhr a moralist. Indeed, he is an ethicist and 
this explains his approach to and interest in justice and natural 
law. But he is a peculiar kind of ethicist, for his moralism 
is informed and deepened by a profound understanding of Christian 
theology, as well as by a first-hand experience with brutal 
economic injustice and by a sensitive awareness of political power 
stan Added to all this was what he brought as a personality, 


namely, an uneasy and sensitive conscience and a desire for moral 
purity. * 

Nevertheless, the fact that Niebuhr is a theological 
moralist explains his theological method. He is never a philo- 
sopher of religion or a philosophical theologian. He is rather 
& moral theologian. 

Yet he is much more than this. He is a prophet as well. . 
His prophetic spirit issues in both ethical and theological 


criticism of religion, politics and economics. It furthermove is- 


sues in @ searching self-criticism. The criticism is especially 


a 
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: 1Niebuhr, Does Civilization Need Religion (New York: 
The MacMillan Company, ° 
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telling when directed at ethical irrelevancies and spiritual 
superficialities, — | 

Niebuhr, moreover, is a psychologist besides being critic, 
moralist and theologian. Yet characteristiocelly he is a theo=- 
logieal. psychologist. As such his estimate of human nature and 
évil is voluntaristic rather than intellectualistic. Because of 
this quality, Niebuhr is all the more penetrating in his analyses 
of injustice, justice and love.” His religious psychology is 


informed by a partial appropriation of modern science, namely, 


the historical critical method. This latter appropriation is 
significant for his analysis of justice because by this scienti- 
fic spirit he is able to recognize that particular formlations 


of justice are a product of their age. This recognition is in 


part the basis for his saying that no human formulation of natural 
poenp oe be final. ‘It must always be tentative or it will issue 
in further injustice. 

Niebuhr's preoccupation with justice can be best ex- fae 
plained by noting that he is a seeker after pure ideals, as well 
as after greater social justice. This search for moral purity 
takes the form of a search for transcendent moral norms. Niebuhr 
experienced so much of cultural moral norms that were relative 
and partial, issuing in unjust ethical activity, that his sniaetaiinie 
and mind became uneasy. Only transcendent norms could purify 
justice. His purpose was to minimize the tendencies of men to 
make into idols their relative, partial moral standards. 


Because of this uneasy conscience Niebuhr can be classi- 


fied as a proponent of the ethics of conscience as well as of the 


ae 
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eS criticism of Erich Fromm, Man For Himself | 
(Rinehart) in Christianity anu Societ » XIIL (Spring, 1948), <6- | 
28. This periodical, ar ahiae Wiepuhe is the editor, is the organ 
of the Frontier Fellowship, a group of socialist Christians, 
founaea vy Niebuhr. | 
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ethics of culture, a typology set forth by Ernst Troelstch. This 


BO Un is so because of Niebuhr's ever-present consciousness of human 4 


ee 


evil. This awareness is perhaps the chief contribution tinat 
: Niebuhr can make to liberals. It is also the major aspect of his. 
thinking, an aspect upon which all his other conceptions rest. 
: Niebuhr, however, distinguishes between human evil in 
| indi Vidwate and in groups. One of his axioms is that human col- 


lectives are more pretentious and egotistic than individuals, 


This distinction is so central for him that he wrote a book called 


Moral Man and Inmoral Society. Groups, however, are a greater 


factor in his analyses of justice. He even states that politics 
is the arena for the achievement of justice just because that 
there injustice is most prevalent. ‘Yet Niebuhr never forgets 
the individual. In fact his passion for justice is due mostly 
to his reverence for the individual. The respect for and value 


of individual persons that fills the pages of Leaves from the 


Not ebook of a Tamed Cynic, ‘is sbutinant throGghout all his 


writings .© Nevertheless, he is at the ‘same time acutely conscious 
of the depths of human evil in the individual. Hence the necessity 
for the restraints of natural law, both individually and col- 
Lectively. | | 


Although Niebuhr is an omnivorous yeenets he rarely 


men ti ons the thinkers who have influenced him. Among those that 
he does acknowledge are D. C. MacIntosh at Yale, Bishop McConnell 


and Paul Tillich. Undoubtedly there are others, but these would 


only be conjectures. Walter Rauschenbush, despite the fact that 
Neibuhr later rejected his theology, must have aroused his ethical | 
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-6T1lustrations of his reverence for the individual are 
his sympathy for the exploited, under-privileged workers and his 
assertion that if you want to be moral you mst side we te the 
workers. Niebuhr, eaves. 


:: 
interest and introduced him to the possibilities of the profound 
pase for ethics that lay dormant in the Christian faith. 

About Niebuhr! s world-view it should be emphasized that 
it is dialectical. Nietuhr is a liberal optimist in the sense. 
that he believes in the kind of progress due to man's ability to 
rise above himself and nature; but at the same time he is an | 
orthodox pessimist because he: realizes sO poignantly the destruct- 
iveness of human freedom and reason. | His outlook is dialectical 
in that he affirms both the goodness and the evil in individuals 
and groups, in pessimism and optimism, ? in liberal and ortho- 
‘doxy. ‘It is dialectical.in that he tries to purge both orthodox 
and liberal Christianity of their inadequacies, while at the same . 
fime retaining their merits. It is dialectical in that he tries 
to take a position synthesizing the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, Itis dialectical in that he is both a relativist and an 
absolutist. Tt ta dialectical in that he is theologically right 
while ethically left. In short, Niebuhr's world-view is dia- 

. lectical because he affirms both. the necessity and tentativity of 
natural law. One is reminded of the cheer raised at the death 
,of the British monarch: The King 1s dead -- Long live the King! 
‘His outlook, therefore, issues in the attempt. to purify and bring 
back to reality and morality both Christian orthodoxy and Christian 
liberalism. "Christianity, in short, faces the tremendous task 
of extricating itself from the prejudices and illusions of a 


culture which is rapidly sinking with the disruption of the 
culture which gave it birth,"8 


—_ 


TNiebuhr's sense of tragedy in history is dominant through- 
out his writings, despite the belief that history is at the same 


time meaningful. See Niebuhr, Christianity and Power Politics 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940), pp. 177-202. 
SNiebuhr, "Ten Years That Shook My World," op. cite, 
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Methodology 


a 


Niebuhr's theological method is a -product“of ‘the dia- 


lectical quality of his world-view. His methodology is pri- 


a 


marily dialectical. He is a member of the sd-called dialectical 


school of theology rather than of the so-called ne o-orthodox 


school as his liberal critics assert in an effort to dispose of 


him. In fact it is perhaps even more accurate to call Niebuhr 
neo-dialectical, if such labelling is helpful. An even more 
helpful label might be what Paul Tillich calls neo-Protestant, 
because Niebuhr's attempt to refornmlate a concept of natural 

law represents an improvement upon previous Protestant natural 
law theories and this reformulation has availed itself of the in- 
sights of the Reformation, both Continental and British. 

The chief dimension of the dialectical method in Niebuhr's 
case is the use of paradox to express truth. All through his 
writings he expresses his ideas in paradox, for only paradox can 

 eceeate the complexities of truth and reality. For Niebuhr there 
must be a dialectic between opposing poles of truth. There must 
be tension between inevitability and responsibility for sin, nec- 
essity and freedom, eternity and time, the transcendent and the 
immanent, paw" between love and justice. A revealing illustration 
of the use of paradox is Hietene's concept of freedom. In human 
freedom, man's transdendénce over nature, history, reason and 


himself, there are the two poles of creativity and demonry. Man 


in his freedom can achieve both justice: and injustice. Only in 
_ terms of this paradox can human nature be fully grasped. Another 


such paradox is that of reason. Reasoning is both necessary and 


fruitful but dangerous and destructive. Reason is necessary in 


~@laborating a definition of justice, but at the same time it is 


the agent of man's pretensious claims to finality, claims that 


N 
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lead to injustice. Furthermore, reason, though helpful, is un- 


able to grasp the full realities of truth. Hence myth is needed 
in order to reveal the truth that reason cannot. It is essential 
to note at this point that in any discussion of reason or the 
scientific method Niebuhr does not say that it is valueless; rather 
he says that it is both helpful and hindering. He would gay the 
pans thing generally about myth, although his particular inter- 
pretation asserts that myth is trans rational. sd 
Niebuhr's justification for using paradox results in a 
sharp qualification of reason and the scientific method, a quali- 
fication that is distasteful to most liberals. Niebuhr claims 
that apparent rational absurdities reveal the truth. In dis- 
cussing the problem of free will-he says that "logical consistency 
is sacrificed in order to maintain on the one hand that the will 
ig free in the sense that man is responsible for his sin, and is 
not free in the sense that he can, of his own will do nothing 
but evil."9 He continues by asserting that a move toward greater 
Sener ney or coherence requires the sacrifice or impairment of 
one element in a paradox. Thus he arfirms that a rationally ir- 
resolvable contradiction may point to a truth which logic cannot 
contain. Paradox attempts to straddle ordinary logical categories. 
Reason and logic, in short, are incapable of expressing the 
truth of the contradictory and deep realities of faith and human 
nature ,10_ 
Keathes dimension of the dialectical me thod closely asso- 
clated with paradox is Niebuhr's use of myth.11 He justifies 
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°Niebuhr, Human Nature (New York: Charles Scribner's sons, 
1941), pe 244. egos 


1Oniebuhr, Reflections on the End eta Era re Yorks 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954), p. 1906 | 
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ie 11yiepunr, "The Truth in Myths," The Nature of Religio s 
Expérience (New Yorks Harper and Brose, sae tt PP. Ii7- 135. 00 
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the use of religious myth and symbol in the same manner as the use 
of paradox. Hence Niebuhr belongs to the intuitionist rather than 
the empiricist school of epistemology. ‘Myth, claims Niebuhr, is 
not historical fact, but rather an existential and essential de- 

geription of the dimensions of reality and potential reality. Myth 
is both pre-scientific and supra-scientific. As such it is both 
irrational and trans-rational. In myth there is a permanent ele- 
ment that remains even after all rational descriptions have been 
given. It is this permanent elenpnt that the scientific mthod 


cannot attain. Myth points to the permanent element, which is in 


the category of value. In brief this is the unity and wholeness 

of life, Lt is organic. Hence, reason or science, which deals only 
with the logical and mechanical, cannot grasp the organic. ‘Wyth 
also pelntacte another quality which reason cannot grasp, the 
dimension of depth, that is, the source of the unity and whole- 
nees beyond and above the observable phenomena. For example, it 


is only through the myth of creation that it is possible to 


assert both the meaningfulness of life and the fact of evil. Every 


- rational scheme of coherence fails to do justice te the tragic 
realities of evil and injustice and to their paradoxical rela- 
tion with the good. The myth of the Fall points to the truth 
that man's very self-consciousness and freedom is not only the 
prerequisite of his morality, but also the fateful and inevitable 
cause of his immorality. 

Hence religion says Niebuhr has to tell many little lies 
in the ietoounba: of & great truth, while science or reason tells 
ce many little truths in the babesees of a great lie. While myths 
illuminate the truth, reason is unable to capture the paradoxical 
nature of truth; while myths point to the transcendent source 


of the meaning of life, reason obscures this source and its rela- 
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or 
saniess to life. Myths "are the most adequate symbols of reality 
because the reality which we experience constantly suggests a 
center and source of reality, which not only transcends immediate 
experiemce, but also finally transcends the rational forms and 
categories by which we seek to apprehend and deneeite it."12 ‘The 
use of myth in relation to ethics is significant: 
| It is by its mythical approach to the problems of the 
human spirit that prophetic religion is able to preserve 
a dynamic ethic and not fall into the pitfall of a roman- 
tic glorification of impulse; and can subject dynamic and 
impulsive life to transcendent criteria without creating 
a passionless otherworldliness.15 
Both myth and reason, therefore, are necessary in formulating an 
adequate conception of justice and natural law. 

A third, though ah bee. dimension of the dialectical 
method is Niebuhr's manner of relation of all his conceptsto each 
other. This showing of relationships is significant in that through 
it he is able not only to relate his theology to his ethics, but 
also to formate a complex elaboration of natural law, an elabo- 
ration that contains as many of the dimensions of love and justice 
as he is able to comprehend. For example,in his formlation of 
man's essential nature as a basis for ethics and natural law, he 
includes and relates his concepts of man's freedon, anxiety, the 
self, hres will, Divine love, human 4 ve, law and justice.14 

Niebuhr's dialectical method, in short, puts him theo- 
logically and methodologically "on the boundary" between the con- 
tradictory poles inherent in truth and reality. Itis this 


boundary situation that allows him not only to grasp the paradoxical 
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12Ibid., De 1355. 


15Niebuhr, An iaberpre ta tics of Christian Ethics (New 
York: Harper and Bros., )> Pe 84. See also pp. 9, Ll, 12-14, 
25,27, 72ff. re ) 


14Niebuhr, Human Nature, pp. 280-295. 


and irrational complexities of human nature and Christian faith, 
but to extract the grains of truth in the errors of alternate 


positions, positions that he rejects but that nevertheless con- 


tain aspects of the truth or half-truths.15 Niebuhr's theological . 


efforts are directed towards synthesizing these half-truths. It 
is this that he attempts in his concept of natural law. 

The second major aspect of Niebuhr's methodology is illus- 
trative of his boundary situation between alternate positions. 
This aspect is his method of polemic. The polemic is a func tion 
both of his Seomrérsion® fron theolegioal liberalism and of his ~ 
tendency to judge alternative positions by the criterion of whether 
or not they issue in social justice. This is the criterion of 
moral authority. In the majority of instances Niebuhr's polemic 

against liberalism (whether secular or religious), rationalism, 
Ldeation, mysticism, orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, Protestant 
pessimism and a host of other ideal types is ultimately a moral 
polemic. For example he dismisses Dewey and Whitehead because 
of their moral optimism which issues in a ‘cultural lag' theory 
of evil, a theory which hopes that society will be redeemed by 

- & acral suasion entirely.1© On the other hand Niebuhr dismisses 


the thought of Karl Barth as ethically irrelevant, because of its 
over=pessimistic theory of human evil derived from man's total 
loss of his aehamet nature, a theory that negates all moral 
activity and substitutes by default the unethical power conflicts 
of society. 

But there are other aspects of the polemic. The chief 
One of these is the typological me thod, by which Niebuhr deals 
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with the welter of competing ideas and systems by singling out 


ideal types or certain essential structures, The polemic then 


consists in the extraction, construction, and analysis of the 


ideal types and their inter-relations. An ideal type is merely 


an ‘ism.' This ideal typical theory was formulated in modern 
thought by Wilhelm Dilthey and given a brilliant application to 


sociology by Max Weber. For Niebuhr, however, the criterion for 
the criticism of the ideal type, say Protestant pessimism,is more 


than merely moral. It is further the criterion of meaning or 


fulfillment. | 
Niebuhr's polemic, as distinguished from other theolo- 
gians, is particularly indignant and exaggerated. This can only 
be explained as a combination of his revulsion from liberalism 
and his passionate sense of political and economic injustice ex- 
perienced in industrial communities and observed in world events. 
It might also be attributed to the sharp contrasts he discovered 
in his theological research between liberal and traditional- 
Biblical-prophetic faith. The indignation; along with the erenuat 
awareness of the ultimate meaninglessness and immorality of philo- 


sophical and theological pessimism and optind sme has driven 


him to say that "one by one they proved unavailing." 
Nevertheless, in his characteristic dialectical method, 
his negations of the ideal types contain in negative form his con- 


structive position. ‘He uses, moreover, the method of proving his 


points by refuting all opposition. His refutations, if they were 


transmted into a positive form, would reveal the main points of 
his thought. It is interesting to note his manner of refutation. 
He usually castigates the inadequacies of an ideal type in esoae 


words as 'illusions’ or ‘errors,! 


” Quite often he regrets the 
position of liberals, for example, by prefacing his polemic with 


‘in 


"They do not understand... ." 


Niebuhr's most characteristic polemics are directed 


against Liberalism, Orthodoxy, both Protestant and Catholic, Marx- 


ism, modern culture » and the pacifism of moral purity. But in 


each one of these polemics he extracts the merits of the type. 
Hence in Protestant liberalism he criticizes its shallow estimate 
of human nature and the self, its uneasy conscience and optimism, 
its inability to understand piisadéxieal height and depth, its 
misunderstandings of nature's iid man’ s destructiveness, its 
over-emphasized faith in reason and education as the means of 
overcoming injustice, and its easy moralism which was unable to 
check injustice because it liked to operate against it in terms 

of moral purity. But at the same time Niebuhr recognizes the 
contributions of liberalism:17 its insistence upon the error of 
orthodoxy's thinking that a religious explanation of natural events 
was also a scientific explanation. This insistence upon the 
defect of bv ttiodexyt's literalism freed Christian faith from the 
curse of an outmoded ethic. Liberalism's application of the 


scientific historical method to the Bible freed Christianity ethi- 


cally from the necessity of regarding any moral attitude "for- 
tultously enshrined in its own canon as final and authoritative." 
This allowed the Christian law of love to rise up as the only 
final standard. 


A similar polemic is directed by Niebuhr against Protest-— 


ant orthodoxy, although of course the content is different. Here 


Niebuhr is less theologically bitter and more ethically sympathetic. 


He does, however, castigate Protestant pessimism as represented 


by Luther and Barth for ennervating ethical action. He rejects 
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especially Protestant pessimism's literalistic interpretation of 
the Fall. The senenh he says is that there is no basis for man's 
freedom and hence for love as the criterion of natural law.18 
Nevertheless, Protestant pessimism, over and above its errors, 
has more to contribute to a profound understanding of historical 
tragedy and injustice, of human evil, and the resources for sal- 
vation, than does any form of rational or moral optimism. 

The burden of his polemic is directed against Marxism 
and liberalism. In Marxism, Niebuhr finds much that is meritorious 
for the analysis of social injustice. He is especially impressed 
by the Marxian emphases on man's ideological concealments of in- 
justice and his ideological pretensions to finality, by its under- 
standing of peniamie and political power as a source of injustice, 
by its tustehts inte collective egoism and by its catastrophic 
interpretation of history. Nevertheless, Marxism is not spared 
the rapier pen of Niebuhr. He particularly directs his polemic 
against Marxism's failure to apply its criterion of ideology to 
itselfl9 and its ultimate futility historically and ethically 
because of its utopianism.“9 Marxism erroneously believes in in- 
evitable epeerens,, because it believes in absolute human goodness 
upon the establishment of the classless society. Marxism, fure 
thermore, has only a provisional catastrophic view of history. And 
lastly it believes that the destruction of capitalism is synony- 


mous with the destruction of all human and historical injustice.-+ 
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His final major ee teiale is directed against the paci- 
fism of the absolutist, moral purist sort. Niebuhr himself was 
originally a pacifist,22 but in his experience with the worldly 
powers that issued in brutal injustices he changed to a position 
that recommended force and cdercion as a means for achieving social 
justice. Quite recently, in the early years of this decade, he 
has shifted in the direction of a modified pragmtic non-violent 
coercion as & means of achieving social justice. It is this po- 
sition that he has labelled democratic procedure for attaining 
proximate justice or proximate solutions to insoluble problems .“° 
Further elaboration of these and other polemics will be 
reserved for later detailed discussions of the relations of justice 
to love. It is enough at this point to say that Niebuhr's pole- 
mics take up a major portion of his writing, but that in the po- 
lemical refutations can be found in negative form most of his 
main points. It need only be added thst.at all times Niebuhr is 
careful to illustrate his refutations and negative formulations by 
examples from common experience and .historical facts. 


To the question of the validity of his formulations 


Niebuhr gives ample answer, though the quality of the answer is 


somewhat distasteful to empiricists, because the criteria of logi- 


cal coherence and laboratory verification are transcended. Niebuhr 


adds some criteria which go beyond the empirical ones, though 


these tend to be more persuasive than indicative of truth state- 


ments. 
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Niebuhr's criteria. for truth can be categorized as covert 
and overt. His chief overt criterion for the truth of a formla- 
tion is its ultimate morality: Does it issue in ethical activity 
that contributes to the overcoming of injustice or does it issue 
in social injustice, moral complacency or ethical irrelevancy? 


If it does the former it is true. To this moral criterion, Niebuhr 


adds the criterion of meaning. Does the concept or the ideal type 
contribute to meaning and fulfillment? Does it point to the trans- : 


cendent meaning and source of existence? If it does, then it is 
. true. 

A’ third overt criterion of a formulation is its relation 
to historical facts. If it is in harmony with the events of his- 
tory, if it comprehensively and profoundly describes the tragedies 
and proximate achievements of the good in history, then it is a 


true formulation. <A fourth overt criterion for the truth of a 


5) 


concept is whether it conforms to the universal testimony of actual ~ 


human experience. If it fails to so conform, then it is an in- 
adequate formulation. Niebuhr time and again relates his reform- 
lations of the. Christian faith and his polemics seatunk alterna-~ 
tive answers to the brutalities of history to common eapesiense 

to see if the reformulation or the polemic is adequate. 

A fifth overt criterion for the adequacy of a concept is 
intuitional. Niebuhr's conception of the role of insight is a 
necessary addition to the criteria of empiricism. He formulates 
this criterion in terms of the holy individual. An individual 
who, in his transcendence over nature and reason, is fully aware , 
of the sinful pretensions that arise from his self-interest and 
self-love, can be thought of, as holy. Because of this holiness 
he will have a greater insight into the paradoxical height and 


depth of existence and meaning than the individual who is enslaved 


| . 22 : \ 


by his own will. Such insight will lead to a recognition of 


truth not attained by most men. His insights are a source of 


truth. If a formlation corresponds to these insights then it is 
more adequate and truthful than one that fails to. Niebuhr de- 
velops this formulation in his discussion of individuality in 
The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness.@4 


The two covert authorities that Niebuhr resorts to are 
his own experience and the authority of Biblical and traditional 
Christian faith, including especially the prophetic insights, the 
sayings of Jesus and Paul, and the Augustinian tradition. To the 
latter should be added the use of traditional language and sym- 
bols, but only if taken seriously, not literally. if a formula-_ 
tion is Biblical, prophetic, and traditional, and if it is ex- 
pressed in Biblical or traditional language, then it tends to be 
more authoritative in the sense that it is more numinous than an 
empirically or scientifically formulated literal statement would 
be. For his formulations on human nature and sin, Niebuhr pre- 
fers Paul and Augustine, while for his ethical concepts he prefers 

| the prophets and Jesus. These two criteria of pe rsonal experience 
of the formlator and Biblical and traditional’Christianity are 
more the persuasive authorities of the prophetic preacher than 
they are the rational authority of the philosopher of religion. 


In this sense they have their dangers as well’as their virtues. 


— 


Major Working Concepts 
Despite the many traditional terms and concepts that 

Niebuhr uses in the elaboration of his theology and ethic, he 

utilizes many others that are peculiar to him. Some of them are 


terms characteristic of the dialectical method, while others are 
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either redefinitions of common theological terms or terms taken 
- from philosophy and given a theological twist. It is important, 
therefore, to explain these terms, because with them he formu- 
lates his comceptions of human nature, natural law and ethics. 
These terms are not his doctrines, but rather are they the key 


concepts that make up the doctrines, 


The term dimension is one of the main concepts around — 
which Niebuhr's thinking revolves. He thinks in terms of di- 
mensions, because that is the only way in which the complexities 
of nature and history on the one hand and the abyss of the tran-- 
scendent on the other can’be adequately formlated. The chief 
dimension is that of depth or height. It is the dimension of 
depth that constrains a religious morality to be concerned not 
only with immediate objectives but also with ultimate hopes.~> 
The term “depth dimension" allows one to see life in its fullness, 
or in its unity and wholeness. Hence the depth dimension refers 
chiefly to the transcendent character of reality, in which life 
is considered meaningful because of a faith in a unity of meaning 
that cannot be perceived in the historical order. This depth 
dimension is also related to the dimension of breadth, a dimen- 
sion that emphasizes the vast variety of events and facts in the 
observable world. Thus the basis for the term "dimension" is the 
contrast between the goodness and unity of the transcendent and 
the evil and incoherence of this world. Other dimensions which 
parallel depth and breadth are the vertical and horizontal, 26 
Spirit and nature, eternity and time, all of which seek to explain 


the world and the transcendent. 
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The term tension is one that is intimately related to 


dimension, for in Niebuhr's thinking tension between time and 
sterarey and between good and evil are central. Tension is of 
utmost significance because it is from the tantalizing contra- 
dictions between what exists in the world and what exists in 
eternity, in the transcendent, that all moral obligation and 


action comes. It is the "dimension of depth in the consciousness 


of religion that creates the tension between what is and what 
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ought to be."“7 Hence tension is important for the achievements 

of justice, for the good shall result from my feeling of what I 

am in éonwast to what I ought to be. This is‘the tension be- 
tween essential human nature and its existential bt etértton: which, 
as will be shown, is the basis for natural law. Tension is, 
furthermore, essential because man is always tempted to relax 

the tension prematurely, which relaxation sews either in an 


immoral other-worldliness or in moral complacency. 


The term eternity or the transcendent reality is the one 


Niebuhr employs to signify God. It refers to the organic unity 
and wholeness of life. It is the absolute coherence of pesnén 
and the vitality of the divine self; in short, the unity of logos 
and will. Eternity is man's only home and it is the source of 
his ethical conscience. It is the vertical dimension that must . 
insinuate itself into time. Hence eternity is what Niebuhr means 


by the phrase "beyond history." This idea, however, does not 


man that eternity has no relation to history. Rather it means 


that God is both in and beyond history. Such a conception saves 


éthics from becoming either irrelevant or complacent, and redeems 
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history from being only tragic and meaningless.~© 

The term faith for Niebuhr means trust in and love for 

: the transcendent reality. It is faith that makes history mean- 
ingful, for it is faith which comprehends the seeming ir rationali- 


ties of history and views them as the expression of the trans- 


) cendent wisdom. It is faith that should be a "constant fount 


of humility; for it ought to encourage men to moderate their 
natural pride and to achieve some decent consciousness of the 
relativity of their own statement of even the most ni kinabe 
truth."29 It is faith that is both the fulfillment and the nega- 
tion of reason. The correlate of revelation, furthermore, is 
faith. Revelation (the Atonement) cannot be completed without 
it. Man cannot "apprehend the truth which is beyond his appre- 
hension without faith,"5 


The term reason is man's capacity toextract from the whole 


of things certain meaningful structures and to organize these 


Hence reason has 


structures of meaning into coherent systems. 
the capacity for universality or for transcending the perspective 
of a particular locus. Reason, then, touches the boundary of 

the known and the unknown, but it cannot grasp the transcendent: 
meaning. A second dimension of reason is its capacity for dis- 
torting meaning. It can be used as a weapon of self-interest. 
E,hically, therefore, reason can be an instrument of justice by 
its ability to formulate rational justice, but it can never be 


a pure instrument of justice, because it invariably introduces 
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&§ "contingent practical applications into the definition of the 


principle "ot 


By the term meaning Niebuhr attempts to signify that 


which gives import or significance to human life individually or 
collectively. The truth about life is a meaning which is involved 
in the world and in historical experience, but which is always 


a meaning that points _—e the world to fulfillment. 


The concept of spirit is particularly important in Nie- 


puhr's thinking. It is his term for the whole man, participating 
in nature, but transcending nature and reason as well. Itis 

pothcreative and destructive, creating meaning and destroying it. 
Yet spirit draws its vitality as well from nature. Hence spirit 
is the driving force in human nature, being compounded of both 
nature and freedom. oe 


In the concept nature Niebuhr includes the terms vitality 


and form. By nature he means the order of time and space and 


the physical and biological processes within it. The key word 


in this conception is "impulse." Vitality includes both impulse 
and instinct and it means the powers of nature, the actual ef- 
. fective causes. But nature also has form, that is, a structure 


and order of the vitalities--the laws of nature. 


Human history is the term that includes nature, with its 


vitalities and forms, and spirit, with its creativities and de- 


monries. Perhaps the three central terms that refer to history 


in Niebuhr's ethical thought are power, conflict and politics. 


Politics is the arena of man's salvation as well as the stage upon 


which conflicts of interest and disproportions of power produce 
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injustices and tragedy. Niebuhr's estimate of human nature 3 

effective just because he views man when he is acting politically. 
The final major working terms are the concepts of reli- 


gion and Christianity. For Niebuhr there are many forms of reli- 


gion, both covert and overt. But because he is concerned only with 


a religious faith that can provide answers for the. contemporary 
historical tragedies and injustices, very few of the religions 
men live by are adequate. In fact only Christianity has the 
answers to the problem of meaning and the pro fund ty upon which 
to base ethics. When Niebuhr speaks of religion, therefore, he 
means Christianity; but by Christianity he means a certain kind. 
The terms that characterize this particular form of Christianity 
are Biblical, prophetic, mythical, revelational and ethical. 
Liberal Chris tianity, secular religion and most types of tradi- 
tional Christianity are inadequate. Only "profound" religion 
provides the deepest spiritual insights and ethical resources. 
Yet even profound religion is open to distortion. In Niebuhr's 


own words, religion 


in its qmintessential character is devotion to the abso- 
lute and a yearning after value and truth which transcends 
the partial, the relative and the historical. Since the 

. absolute must always be symbolized in terms of the rela- 
tive, it leads naturally to the absolutizing of the relative, 
so that devotion to God comes to mean loyalty to ‘holy 
Russia’ or . . .- acceptance of the prejudices of western 
Civilization or ... maintenance of a capitalistic civi- 
lization, Yet religion is never exhausted in these cor- 
ruptions, At its best it criticizes the relative from 
the vantage point of the absolute 55 
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CHAPTER II 
NIEBUHR'S THEOLOGY OF HUMAN NATURE AND SOCIETY 


Inasmuch as natural law theory involves the establish- 


ment and justification of ethical standards not only in relation 


to man's essential nature, but also in relation to the reality 
of man's existential nature, a necessary prerequisite for an ade- 
quate relating. of justice to love is the estimate of human nature 
and human society. Indeed, it is the structure of human nature 

: i ana society that ‘makes justice indispensable, It is this struc- 
ture that requires that justice be founded upon principles that 
take account of the evil, the demonry and sin as well as the 


good, the creativity and freedom in human nature and history. 


The Approach to Human Nature and Society 
Paul Tillich has distinguished between three basic man- 


ners of viewing human nature in terms of man's essential nature 
and the existential distortion thereof.+ The first is the view 


that looks only at the essential goodness of man, neglecting its 


historical distortion. This view results in a social outlook 


that is basically optimistic. The second is the view that sees 
only the existential depravity, of man, neglecting his potential 
goodness. This view produces a social outlook that is eee Cas 
pessimistic. The third view attempts to hold together in tension 


both man's potential goodness and its historical distortion. This 
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view is dialectical and results therefore in a social outlook 
that recognizes that ethics or historical human activity is a 
‘fight between the forces of perfection and distortion, and further 
realizes that only proximate victories will be won in history, 
though ultimate victories will be won from the point of view of 
eternity. < 

Niebuhr's doctrine of human nature conforms to the third 
view in his characteristic dialectical fashion. So also does his 
ethic and soteriology. This basic approach is formulated in his 
attempt to synthesize the merits of the Reform tion and the 
Renaissance.* The former, although ethically defeatist and obscur- 
antist in its pessimism, nevertheless emphasizes in its two- 
fold doctrine of grace both the obligation to fulfill the possi- 
bilities of life, and the limitations and corruptions in all 
historic fulfillments. The Renaissance, on the other hand, in 
its reaction against Catholic pessimism, affirmed the potentiali- 
ties of the human spirit, al though failing to recognize at the 
same time that there were necessary limits, a failure that led 
to moral optimism. 

This paradoxical approach of Niebuhr is a result of his 
disillusionment with the modern views of man, stemming essentially 
from the Renaissance. These views all are unable to grasp the 
basic anbiguity of human nature and society, and thus are incapable 
of forming a profound base for natural law and ethical activity. 
The modern views have led Niebuhr to four convictions: 
that the modern mind arrives at contradictory conclusions 
about the relation of vitality to form in human nature; 


that the perennial debate between rationalists and roman- 
ticists, the one deprecating and the other glorifying the 
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power and virtue of subrational vitalities, is the historic 
evidence of this contradiction; that the modern mind fails 
to find a secure foundation for the individuality which it 
ostensibly cherishes so highly; and that its estimates of 
human virtue are too generous and optimistic to accord with 
the known facts of human history.9 
These observations illustrate particularly well the extent of 
Niebuhr's disillusionment. His doctrine of human nature, fur- 
thermore,is a product of his rejection of modern Protestant neo- 
orthodox pessimistic and literalistic views of human nature. 
The formulation of human nature that emerges from these 


criticisms and rejections is conseqiently complex and paradoxi- 


cal. Niebuhr sees man as a "curious mo mpound of ‘nature’ and 


‘tspirit.1"4 He sees man standing at the juncture of nature and 
spirit. Man is a unity of body and soul. Man can be understood 
only from the viewpoint of eternity, never merely from that of 
nature or history as modern liberalism asserts. Man stands in 
eternity as well as in time. Man as spirit "breaks the forms 

of nature and creates new configurations of vitality." Yet 
these new configurations are the occasion for human evil. It is 
this dimension of vitality and form which. modernity is unable to 


grasp. Niebuhr also expresses this paradoxical structure of hu- 


ally transmuted into both the will-to-love and the will-to-power, 
into both creativity and demonry .© 
Hence human nature can only be understood in terms of 


the following three dimensions: freedom, finiteness and sinful- 


ness, Niebuhr's view of man, therefore, 
(i. a emphasizes the height of self-transcendence in 
man's spiritual stature in the doctrine of the ‘image of 
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man nature in terms of the natural will-to-live which is spiritu- | 
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God.' (2) It insists on man's weakness, dependence and 
finiteness, on his involvement in the necessities and con- 
tingencies of the natural world, without, however, regard- 
ing this finiteness as, of itself, a source of evil in 

mane e « e (3) it affirms that the evil in man is inevitable 
though not necessary unwillingness to acknowledge his de- 
pendence, to accept his finiteness and to admit his inse- 
curity, an unwillingness which involves him in the vicious 
circle of accentuating the insecurity from which he seeks 

to escapee | 


Man's Freedom and Finiteness 
The theological-mythical basis for man's freedom and 
for his spirit is that he is madé in the image of God. This doc- 
trine in turn is founded upon the myths of God as Creator and 
Creation. These myths are the only ground upon which the full 


height of the human spirit can be masureds The essence of the 


doctrine of imago Dei is that the human spirit is conceived of 


primarily as a capacity for and affinity with the divine. Man's 
spirit points to God, because God made him; but yet man cannot 
comprehend the Divine fully or ultimately. Again because man 

was made in God's image, man's spirit will not allow him to be 
satisfied with any other home than that of God. But just because 
man in his freedom over nature and reason is at the same time a 
natural and rational creature, he is separated from God, his home « 


Hence the Biblical conception of imago Dei issues in an interpreta- 


tion of human nature in terms which include man's natural, rational 
faculties, but which suggest that he is able to go beyond these. 
In this sense man is not totally depraved; but neither is man's 
natural vitality and reason his complete nature, as liberalism 


and as Catholicism in part-maintain. In short, man's created 


Sw 


God-like image is defaced but not lost. 
Niebuhr calls this ability of man's free spirit to go 


beyond itself as a creature, self-transcendence. "The fact that 
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man can transcend himself in infinite regression and cannot find 
the end of life except in God is the mark of his creativity and 
uniqueness."8 It is this freedom, this self-transcendence, that 
makes human history possible. Indeed, the "self can be its true 
‘ self only by continued transcendence over self."9 Hence the 


conception of imago Dei means that spirit is the capacity for and 


affinity with the divine and that man is capable of indeterminate 
self-transcendence. 

The significance of this capacity for self-transcendence 
is that the human spirit in its height and depth reaches into 


eternity and thus it is possible for man to have a trans-histori- 


cal norm for his ethics, Self-transcendence, furthermore, in- 
forms and corrects man's reason. Man's reasoning ability, his 
capacity for horizontal perspectives over the wide world, is made 
possible by the height at which the human spirit is able to sur- 
vey the world. Man, therefore, as a spiritual creature, can un- 
derstand the needs of other mn and when he fails to do this his 
locus in eternity becomes the source of an uneasy conscience. 

But man is not God; he is only created in God's image. 
He cannot comprehend God. This is the limit to human self-tran- 
scendence. For man can transmute his rational and natural facul- 
ties into destructive as well as creative forms. He can transform 
the will-to-live into the will-to-power as well as into the will- 
to-love or self-realization. He can use his definitions of the 
good and his rational structures of justice for the maintenance 


of privilege and the attainment of power, 10 What is the cause 
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for this occasion to sin? The answer is that man is a finite 
creature. Man always remains a creature and there is, conse~ 
quently "no possibility of achieving a position "beyond the re- 
flective consciousness of self and not self,'"1l 

Human finiteness is the limitation of man's freedom. 

-—~Yet 1t is’ his very freedom that makes him finite, for man may 
lose the virtue of caforming to the knowledge gained in his 
transcendence just because of his freedom. But wah 6 freedom, 
which is finite, is not necessarily evil because of its finite- 
ness. The created world, despite its dependent and contingent 
existence, is good. Nature and human nature in their finiteness 
are good because they are related to the will of God, the unity 
and wholeness of life. Evil arises only when man, a fragment of 
the whole, seeks by his own wisdom to comprehend the whole or 
attempts by his own power to realize it.t2 "It is not man's 
finiteness, dependence and weakness but his anxiety about it which 
tempts him to sin, "15 

Hence human finiteness is emphasized, but it is not depre- 
cated. The contrast between the Creator's freedom and self-suf- 
ficiency and the creature's dependence and insufficiency is ab- 
solute. Yet finiteness and infinity are both good. 

The significance of Niebuhr's conceptions of human free- 
dom and finiteness can be seen in what he calls the Christian con- 
cept of individuality. The self is a creature of infinite poten- 
tlalities that cannot be fulfilled in terms of temporal existence, 
But finite individuality, though not intrinsically evil, is always 
dependent and weak. The self, even in its highest self-transcend- 
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l2Ibid., p. 168. 
15Ibid. 
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ence, must always recognize that its pretensions to universality 
are sinful. 


It is always a self, anxious for its life and its universal 
perspectives qualified by its ‘here and now’ relation to a 
particular body. Though it surveys the whole world and is 
tempted to regard its partial transcendence over its body 

as proof of its candidature for divinity, it remains in 
fact a very dependent self,14 


The self is always involved in all the relativities and contin- 


gencies of nature and history. In the highest reaches of this self- 


consciousness, the self is still mortal. Niebuhr attributes his 
understanding of the free and finite self to Kierkegaard, 

Freedom and finiteness, therefore, compose man's essen- — 
tial nature, while his sinfulness describes his existential na- 
ture. The former consists of the laws of nature, while the latter 
is the reason for natural law. That is, man's essential nature 
is the source of love as law, while his existential nature ne- 


cessitates justice. These points will be further elaborated in 


the following chapters. 


Man's Sinfulness 
We have seen that finiteness is not sin, but rather the 
occasion for it, in that finiteness creates anxiety; also self- 


transcendence is the occasion for:sin: 


e « eclosely related to this capacity is his inclination 
to transmute his partial and finite self and his partial 


and finite values into the infinite good. Therein lies 
his sin,l5 


Hence the quintessence of sin is the prideful pretension that seeks 
to hide the conditioned and finite character of all human endeavor, 
The root occasion of human sin is, man's ambiguous position at the 


juncture of nature and spirit, of being in nature, yet beyond it, 
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This is the essence of the myth of the Fal1.16 ‘The locus of sin, 
therefore, is in the will and not in finiteness, in nature or in 
social institutions. Nor is sin ignorance or error, as secular 
moralism asserts. ‘Rather it is wilfull pride; hence its serious- 
neSSe | 
Niebuhr defines sin in various ways. It is rebellion 
against God and against life in its total requirements, because 
man seeks to make himself, rather than God, the center and source 
of life. Man pretends to be more than he really is. Sin is the 
wrong use of freedom. "Sin is occasi oned precisely by the fact 
that man refuses to admit his "creatureliness" and to acknowledge 
himself as merely a member of a total unity of life."17 Hence 
sin is spiritual and not carnal. It is a function of man's free 
spirit, the very quality that gives man his dignity. Sin "can 
only be understood as a self-contradiction made possible by the 
fact of his freedom, but not following necessarily from it,"18 
Sin is impossible without imago Dei. The ethical significance of 


sin is that it issues in an uneasy conscience, a sense of guilt. 
It is, furthermore, the source of all man's expansive, imperial- 
istic activities. The inevitability of sin can be seen, says 
Niebuhr, in the fact that the final sin of mn is his unwilling- 
ness to admit that he sins. The moment of greatest creativity 
is the moment of sin. Sin is the dizziness of freedom. 


A slightly different formulation is that sin is a func- 


tion of the spiritualization of the will-to-live into the will-to- 


power, This demonic transformation is due to man's attempt to . 
*- | lees 
gain security against the perils of nature and history, perils to 
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his survival. The chief result is a sinful, prideful pretension 


and moral justification for the will-to-power.~9 
But why does man sin? He sins, says Niebuhr, because of 


his insecurity. He is tempted to sin because he is anxious, be- 


-gause he is involved in natural contingency, though free of it. 


His temptation lies in his situation of freedom and finiteness. 
The occasion for temptation is due to man's greatness and weak- 
ness, his freedom and his fate, taken together. Sin, therefore, 
is partly an "effort to obscure his blindness by overestimating 
the degree of his sight (i.e., unbelief] and to obscure his in- 
security by stretching his powers beyond its limits [i.e., 
anxiety} ."20 | 
Anxiety, then, is the fateful result of the paradox of 

man's freedom and finiteness. It is the precondition of sin. It 
is the “internal description of the state of temptation." But 
anxiety is not sin, for anxiety also issues in creativity. " Anx- 
lety, a8 a permanent concomitant of freedom, is thus both the 
source of creativity and a temptation to sin, "21 ; 

When anxiety has tempted man, there issues both pride 
and sensuality, the two forms of sin. Man is proud when he at- 
tempts to elevate his contengency to unconditioned significance, 


Man falls prey to sensuality when he loves himself inordinately 


or when he tries to escape his freedom and his responsibilities of 


Self-determination by losing himself in the vitalities and im- 


pulses of nature. Of the two forms of sin, pride is the more basic 


one, because it involves the destruction of life's harmony and of 
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other selves. Sensuality involves chiefly the destruction of 
harmony within the self. An individualistic ethic would assert 
that sensuality is the chief form of sin, while a social ethic 
must assert that pride is the basic form It shoula be the basic 
form, because it seeks security, power, knowledge at the expense 
of other life. It is self-assertion without regard for the whole 
of life or for other life. 

Niebuhr distinguishes four types of pride: the pride of 
power, the pride of knowledge, the pride of virtue or self- 
righteousness, and spiritual eehitte: the quintessential result of 
self-righteousness,< It is not necessary here to spell out these 
forms of pride. It is helpful, however, to note that they are 
the basic source of injustice in society. Especially so is the 
pride of power. The pride of knowledge, moreover, is what Niebuhr 
mans by the “ideological taint." This is due to man's pretending 
that his finite knowledge is final and ultimate.°°5 This "ideolog- 
ical - taint" is essentially dishonest, for it requires a wilful 
deception to conceal from oneself one's pretenstons to universality. 
Egotism is the driving force of sin; dishonesty is one of its 
final expressions. 

Sensuality is in effect man's “inordinate love for all 
creaturely and mtable values which results from the primal love 
of self, rather than love of God."24 Ethically, sensuality repre-= 
Sents an escape from the demands of the uneasy conscience and the 


Sense of moral obligation resident in all human experience. 
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22Por an elaboration of these four forms of pride, see 
2010 ppe 188-205. 


| 23Ipid., pp. 194-198. This dimension of pride Niebuhr 
has drawn from Marxism. Cf., "Ideology and Pretense," Nation, 
149 (December 9, 1939), 645-646, | era 


24Niebuhr, Human Nature, De 232. 
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Niebuhr distinguishes two mre dimensions of man's sin- 
fulness. First is the distinction between sin and guilt. Guilt 
is the sujeative and historical consequence of sin, the actual 
corruption of the plan of creation. Guilt as such then is not 
equally distributed, even though all men are equally sinful. 
This is the doctrine of the equality of sin and the inequality of 
guilt. Ethically speaking, this means that som men will be more 
unjust than others. The men "who are tempted by their eminence 
and by the possession of undue power become more guilty of pride 
and injustice than those who lack power and position,"25 
The second dimension is original sin. This involves the 
paradox of inevitability and responsibility, of fate and free- 
dome Original Sin is not an inherited corruption, as the orthodox 
assert, for then its inheritance would destroy the freedom and 
responsibility that is basic to sin. Rather is original sin an 
"tnevitable fact of human existence, the inevitability of which 
is given by man's spirituality. It is true in every moment of 
existence, but it has no history."26 Man's free will is free 
in that he is responsible for his sin; but it is not feee in that 
he can do nothing but evil. He is free to seek justice, but fated 
to be unjust. As Nyebuhr of ten quotes from Paul: "There is a 
law in my members which wars against the law which is in my mind," 
The Christian doctrine of original sin with its seen- 
ingly contradictory assertions about the inevitability of 
sin and man's responsibility for sin is a dialectical truth 
which does justice to the fact that man's self-love and 
self-centeredness is inevitable, but not in such a way as 


to fit into the category of natural necessity. It is with- 
in and by his freedom that man sins. The final paradox 
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26Niebuhr, Christian Ethics, p. 90. It is in this repre- 
sentative rather than chronological manner that Niebuhr interprets 
the myth of the Fall. See also ibid., pp. 72-74. Cf., Human 
Nature, pp. 179, 180 and 181. eae 
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is that the discovery of the inevitability of sin is man's 
highest assertion of his freedom.*! 

Human Society 
. The social and moral dimension of sin is injustice. 
Historical fact and experience, says Niebuhr, reveal that social 
sin is the result of individual sin, The ego in its will-to- 
power expresses itself vertically in pride and horizontally in 


injustice. Hence individual sin is transmuted into social in- 


justice, 


Injustice and the sin of pride.--Injustice can be traced 
back to anxiety and temptation and thus to freedom. Because the 
self lacks the faith to subject itself to God, it tries to estab- 
lish itself Ladapehdontis: The self, in its insecurity as a crea- 
ture of ni tabe, asserte in its freedom the contingent and arbi- 
trary factors of its immediate situation. It thereby loses its 
true self, for it is more than nature. "By giving life a false 
center, the self then destroys the real possibilities for itself 
and others . e e« and the vicious circle of injustice, increasing 
as it does the insecurity which pride was intended to overcome, "28 


is the result. Hence the fateful concomitant of pride is in- 


justice. Pride subordinates the life of others to its will and 


thus despoils the other's rightful inheritance. Injustice, never- 


theless, is not a deliberate and malicious preference for evil in 


defiance of the good, for patriotism is not malice. Yet it is 
the inevitability of injustice that is responsible for the tragic 
dimension of history. 


The four forms of pride all issue in injustice according 
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28Tbid., pe 262. 
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- to Niebuhr. The proud pretensions of the economically powerful 
issue in the injustice of the attempt to attain greater power and 
this is always at the expense of the underprivileged. On the 
other hand those who feel insecure also lust for power to guaran- 
tee security, inevitably of course at the expense of other life. 
This is the sin of the “advancing forces of human society in 
distinction to the established forces,"*29 while the former is the 
sin of the status quo. This form of prideful injustice Niebuhr 


also explains as the will-to-power. It is the impulse of “power 
over men." The prideful will-to-power is the greatest and most 
persistent source of social injustice, and is accentuated in 
groups. Greed as a form of will-to-power is the chief sin of 
modern technical, bourgeois oubéure, for modern man believes he 
has technically overpowered nature and his own insecurity. 

The pride of knowledge, or man's "ideological taint," is 
a particularly preganant source of injustice. It is on this point 
that Niebuhr castigates Russian communism In fact all religious 
nationalists declare that they will save the world by destroying 
inferior cultures. "The explicit character of this pride is fully 
revealed in all cases in which the universalistic note in human 
knowledge becomes the basis of an imperial desire for domination 
over life which does not conform to it."50 So also does the ma- 
jority group in Negro-white relations absolutize the inequalities 
of its privileges. | 

Moral pride, the sin of self-righteousness, is the great- 
est source of guilt, for it is the agent of the most serious def- 
amations and cruelties against other life. This is only too well 
attested by the historical facts of racial, religious, national 
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and other social struggles. 

The quintessential sin of pride is man's claim of divine 
sanction for his relative and partial achievements and standards. 
This issues in the worst type of injustice when class domination 
becomes religious class domination, as in the Hindu caste system. 
"The worst form of self-assertion is religious self-assertion."51l 

By way of summary, the pride of self-love saad Niebuhr, 
which is the root of all sin, therefore, takes two social forms,% 
i Not only does it result in domination over other life, but it 


also results in isolationism, in which the units of human life 


are alienated from éach other, 


Individuals and Groups.--Despite grievous sins and bru- 


tal injustices that are the product of the human spirit, the in- 
dividual is capable of realizing the good. In fact in intimate, 
interpersonal relationships may men achieve a high degree of 
morality. They achieve proximate realizations of justice in the 
form of love. Their natural impulses make them sepeblé of con- 
sidering interests other than their own. They are even able to 
prefer the advantages of others to their own. Natural impulses | 
of sympathy and consideration can be encouraged. "Their rational 
faculty prompts them to a sense of justice which educational 
discipline may refine and purge of egoistic elements until they 
are able to view a social situation, in which their own interests 
are involved, with a fair measure of objectivity ."9595 
Nevertheless, these achievements are almost impossible 


for human society, for groups that are more impersonal and less 
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Slipid., p. 201. 
S2Niebuhr, The Children, p. 55. 


SoNiebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1932), p. xi. 
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intimate than the family. In human collectives . reason does not 
restrain impulse and egoism; there is less capacity for self- 
transcendence in groups fthan there is in the individuals who make 
up the groups. Hence it is axiomatic that human collectives are 
more immoral than individuals. 

This inferior morality of collectives is due in part to 
the difficulty of establishing rational restraint and in part to 
collective egotism compounded of individual egotistic impulses. 
Individual egotisms compound themselves into uncontrollable col- 
lective self-assertion. Furthermore, an individual who may be 
altruistic in his personal relations becomes egotistic when he 
acts as a member of a group. Wherever life, therefore, becomes 
"collectively integrated it generates a collective, as well as 
an individual, survival impulse."54 But since the will-to-live 


ee 


is spiritualized into the will-to-power, group conflicts are 
inevitable. 

Group conflicts, however, are not merely on the level 
of nature. While in nature there are harmonies and equilibria 
of power, in society there are none. Rather are there dispropor- 
tions of power.°© It is these that are the source of group conflicts 
and contests of interest against interest. The conflicts of na- 
tions, classes, religions and races in history illustrate cole 
lective frictions. Indeed human society is a vast moral and his- 
torical artifact that would destroy itself if the conflicts be- 
tween various vitalities were not mitigated. Perhaps the most 
Serious group conflict of power against power is on the economic 
level of property: between those who hold economic power through 


possession and centralization of property and those who have no 
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property, but have control of the means of production and the 


vote. Hence the injustices of collective life are in part the 


fruit of the inevitable anarchic forces of group pluralism. 
Niebuhr's concept of power is especially important for 
the analysis of social justice and injustice. Social power has | 
been one of his chief concerns throughout all his writings. It 
is his understanding of the inevitability of power conflicts in i 


society that has made him unafraid of the use of force and co- 


ercion. Hence nowhere does he say that violence or coercion is 
necessarily sinful or unjust, nor does he say that power is in- 
trinsically evid: 
The dimension of social power that concerns him most is 
its inequality. The phrase “disproportions of power" is axio- 
matic. This is a given fact in every human society and an ade- 
quate concept of justice cannot afford to overlook it. Injustice 
: arises from power when it beconsps centralized and when there is 
too little or too much equilibrium, or when there is too little 
or too much control of 1,56 
Niebuhr distinguishes four’ types of power in society,’ 
Over and above the distinction between physical and spiritual 
power. The first is political power, the power of the vote. 
Political power depends for its effectiveness upon its degree of 
control over the three types of non-political power: military, 
priestly and economic. Priestly power is described by the phrases 
"divine right" and “the consent of the governed." Military power 
is the force of the army, navy, air force and atom bomb. Economic 


power (ownership and the control of the means of production) is 


the most important in human society, for it is a perpetual source 
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S6Ibid., pe 115. 


S7Niebuhr, Reflections, pp. 151-167. 
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creates 


of injustice. 

Economic power, as well as the other types, may be used 
in three ways. °° It may be used defensively, offensively or as 
‘a mans of man's fulfilling his life function. The first two 
uses of power lead to injustice. the offensive use of power is 
the dimension that all modern systems of ethics overlook. It is 
the most brutal form of power. Power cannot be restricted to its 
defensive uses. "If it grows strong enough it becomes an instru- 
ment of aggression and usurpation, "99 

When pride, power apd group conflict are compounded, ine 
justices are sure to be brutal. Guilt similarly will be more 
unequal in that the holders of economic and political power will 
be more unjust and prideful than those who lack power and pres- 
tige. Group pride, strictly speaking, is merely an aspect of the 
arrogance of individuals. It.is the fruit of the inordinate pre- 
tensions that men make for their various social groups. But 
collective egotism is mach more serious than individual pride. 
Groups in their pretensions tend to make unconditioned claims 
upon the individual and he bends thereto despite his own moral 
scruples. In the second place collective egotism far exceeds in- 
dividual pride in its greater pretensions and cruelty. The result- 
ing tension between individual and group morality és felt in the 
person of the group leader. If the tension is relaxed in favor 
of the group, then injustice will grow. 
For Niebuhr collective pride is most patently expressed 
by the national state. The state = 


gives the collective impulses of the nation such instru- 
ments of power and presents the imagination of individuals 
with such obvious symbols of its discrete collective 


— 


S8Niebuhr, The Children, pp. 115-116, 
S9Ibid., pe 99. 
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identity that the national state is most able to make abso- 
lute claims for itself, to enforce those claims by power and 
to give them plausibility and credibility by the majesty 
and panoply of its apparatus,40 


In this statement can be seen the temptation to sin in patriotism, 
against which Niebuhr is fond of arguing. But it is the sinful 


pretension of the state, as well as other groups, that is central. 


No group, furthermore, can quite decide whether to insist that 
it is fighting for survival or to insist that it is selflessly 
maintaining the highest ideals of life. In both cases the group 
or the nation is pretending to be God. 

Collective egotion does, however, give the individual a 
chance to lose himself ina larger loyalty. But at the same time 
it offers him chances of self-aggrandizement, which compared to 
individual pretensions are incredible. Hence group pride is the 
greatest and saddest form of man's denial of his creatureliness, 
The core of sinis in it. "In its whole range from pride of 
family to pride of nation, collective egotism and group pride are 
a more pregnant source of injustice and conflict than purely in- 
dividual pride, #41 No individual, no group, no nation is free of 
this sin of pride; hence the meaning of Isaiah's words: "the 
nations are as @ drop of a bucket." The besetting sin of our 
American commercial civilization is the "spiritual sanctification 
of class interests,"42 

All this, pride, pretension, power abuse, freedom, and 
anxiety, individually and collectively, lead to social injustice, 
though not necessarily. All this, therefore, rr why both a 


concept and strategy of justice is necessary and why justice mst. 
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4ONiebuhr, Human Nature, p. 209. 
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42Niebuhr, Christian E¢hics, p. 133. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE NATURE OF MORALITY IN NIEBUHR'S THOUGHT 


In order to set the definitions and the relationships 


of love and justice in context, the nature of man's moral prob- 


lem, of the resources for its solution and of religious social 


ethics must first be considered, 


The Moral Problem of Man and Society 

In a review of a book on the moral philosophy of reli- 
gion,1+ Niebuhr sets up as a criterion of judging the author's 
moralism the essence of man's ethical problem.* This problem is 
in the query: Can a just God also be merciful? Is there a final 
resource of forgiveness to resolve the contradiction between what 
man is and what he ought to be? Between what his heart does and 
what his conscténce says? Niebuhr sees this moral problem of 


duty and forgiveness as the chief problem that Ste Paul faced and 


expressed in the words: "a law in my members warring against the 


law of my mind." 


This problem is the ultimate. problem of history 


as well as of individual and collective mn. What man is and 


what the facts and necessities of daily life are characterize 


the problem of history; namely, how to overcome evil, for it is 


man's sinfulness and his sinful actions in history that consti- 


tute the evil that contradicts conscience, 


‘See 


"The plight of the 


—— 
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+ C. Garnett, A Realistic Philosophy of Religion (New 


Willett, Clark and 


York: 'Co., 1942), 


2Niebuhr, "Job's Problem and St. Paul's," Christian 
LX (November 10, 1943), 1298. 


Century, 
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48 
self is that it cannot do the good that it intends."5 This is 
also the plight of communities. 

But why does man have this uneasy conscience? And if he 


does not, why should he? Man feels guilty because he feels ulti- 


mately judged. Man "in his individual and collective experience, 


is finally confronted by the divine source and end of his existence; 


and . « « this experience inevitably contains the contrite sense ft 
of being judged."* Man discovers that he has defied God by vir- } 


tue of his pride and self-seeking and he feels uneasy about his 


actions. In other words the ideal possibility of mutual love or 
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brotherhood is impaired by man's evil actions. Hence the function 
of conscience is to call man from his evil and to speak of higher 


possibilities than he existentially attenpts. 


ie 


This sense of moral obligation is not destroyed by man's 
sinfulness. Rather it is a. function of his potentiality, of his 
a freedom. For Niebuhr Christ, in one sense, is the symbol of con- 
science, for he is what men ought to be, what they are essentially 
or potentially. 
Man's moral obligation, furthermore, is a function of 
the natural demand for unity within the self and between men. 
"The self mst establish an inner unity of impulses and desires 


and it must relate itself harmoniously to other selves and other 


unities."© The symbol of this fact for Niebuhr is that God is 
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love or the ultimate unity. In this way it is established that 


God is the ultimate source of moral obligation. This is neces- 


sary because the natural demand for unity (eros) becomes involved 
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SNiebuhr, Human Destiny, p. 108. 


4Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1949), Pe 132. 


Niebuhr, Christian E+hics, p. 38. 


49 
in self-assertion, both individually and collectively. Hence duty 
or obligation derives from the believed reality of the ideal or 
ultimate value of unity. The unity of nature is completed by the 
unity of spirit. This dimension of depth or transcendence creates 
the tension between what is and what ought to be. 

Since man and history are not completely or necessarily 
evil, since there are approximations of the ideal, the possibil- 
ities: of higher good are mixed with the limits of good. This 
situation also the conscience of man conveys. In this manner 
history is meaningful. Nevertheless, it is not absolutely mean- 
ingful, for evils must still be overcome. Man feels the b nd a 
tion. The tragedy of history is that the tension between what 
is and what ought to be is completely relaxed in too many of the 
modern philosophies and theologies. An easy conscience develops 
and history is considered to be redemptive. 

Ethics, then, is faced with the problem of relating the 
ideal possibilities of higher good to the facts and necessities 
of daily life. tts challenge is to implenent man's uneasy con- 
science. Its task in part is to overcom man's easy conscience. 

But ethics is faced with additional problems raised by 
the nature of man's moral activity. All the moral achievements 
of man are ambiguous, because of man's position at the juncture 
of nature and spirit. His ethical activity is not only limited 
by his finite impulses, but it is also confounded by the creative- 
ness and demonry of his freedom. The source of his achievenents 
and definitions of the good, his freedom and reason, are also 
the source of his evil. "Human life remins within the vicious 


Circle of sinful self-glorification on every level of moral ad- 


vance."© Men are inevitably involved in the limitations of nature 


——————— 
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SNiebuhr, Human Nature, p. 142. 


and sin. 


The fact of sin is the greatest peril to man's ethical 


achievements, for both individual and collective man pretends that 


nis achievements are the highest good. ! He absolutizes his par- 


tial good. In such a manner, that which is defined and achieved 


as good at one time or for one group becomes evil at another tim 


or for another group. In short man's remedial actions involve 


him in sin and injustice. Perhaps the most evil aspect of man's 


ethical achievements is that he is unwilling to admit that his good 


is not absolute. Man refuses to admit that his pretension is a 
rationalization, even when he knows that it is. He is unwilling 
to conféss his predicament. Here we heave another dimension of 
the moral problem of existence. 

Ethics, therefore, is faced with a task that mst take 
account of all these dimensions of the moral problem. Because 
no mere human or natural standard can ever come to terms with 
the fact of sin in every level of moral advance, a transcendent 
judgment will be needed. Thus only a profoundly religious ethic 
will be able to caotribute to proximate overcomings of evil in 
history. But what are the resources available for such an ethic 
in both historical religion and human nature. What is available 
for individual and collective man so that he can achieve greater 
approximations of justice amid the threats of injustice in his 
daily life? | 


The Resources for Moral Living 
In a general, inclusive way man's uneasy conscience and 


sense of obligation derived from his confrontation by the divine 
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_ Miebuhr, "Christian Faith and the Common Life," Christian 
Faith and the Common Life (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
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S1 
judgment is a pregnant resource for moral living. The easy con- 
science of modern man, on the other hand, has led to all sorts of 
anarchy and tyranny. But there are other resources available for 
the moral life. 

One of the chief explicit religious resources is the 
ethic of Jesus.® The Gospel teachings are a resource in the sense 
that they provide a norm and criterion for ethical activity. They 
do not, however, lend themselves to the ecmomic and political 
problems and relativities of the common life. The ethic of Jesus 
is not a social ethic in the modern sense, although it has un- ; 
equivocal social implications. Rather is it a perfectionist and 
personal ethic, dealing with attitudes and motives of moral ac- 
tivity. This perfectionism, absolutism, purity and personalism 
when applied with complete consistency "prevents the believer 
from participating in the very historical processes which are re- 
garded as God's way of bringing evil to naught."9 The purity of 
Jesus! ethical ideal makes it an impossibility for historical 
realization. If it is used strictly as a social ethic, either 
asceticism or rigid non-violence will result. Such a social 
ethic is irrelevant to the task of achieving more tolerable living 
conditions in society. 

As a rene ethic Jesus!. teaching is concerned with 
ideal social relationships; heave; it is an ethic of love. It 
is personal in the sense of a demand for individual perfection. 
It is social in the sense that love refers to social relations. 
But the ethical ideal of "complete disinterestedness, religiously 
motivated" is the chief emphasis. All prudential and ulterior 
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Sniebuhr, "The Ethic of Jesus and the Social Problem," 


erpaton in Life, I (Spring, 1932), pp. 198-208. Cf., Christian 
auhnlcss, PP e ia 1. | 4 ey 


°Niebuhr, Reflections, p. 134. 
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ethical motives are rigorously condemned. "Moral action must be 
: motivated purely by obedience to God, emulation of God's attri- 
: putes and gratitude for the forgiving grace of God."10 This is 
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the vertical dimension, the only dimension, in Jesus! ethic. Com- 


plete devotion to God is required. 


Because of this uncompromtsing rigor and condemnation 


of all self-regarding motives, Jesus' ethic is instransigent 
against any attitude of egoism, whether it be the love of posses- 


sions or the hope of material rewards. You are to love your eneny, 


-_ 


not for what you will get out of it, but because God -loves you 


and your enemy equally and impartially; not for your own redemp- 
tion, but because God forgives. Hence this love absolutism re- 


sults in a universalistic ethic. As such it is a resource of 


criticism for every particularistic ethic of the moral life. 
But it is the necessary impossibility of the love ideal 


that makes Jesus’ ethic of value for mral living. Its value 


lies in its moral imperativeness, which is based in reality, but 


which transcends all human imperatives, virtues and possibilities. 


In short Jesus! love ethic provides a norm. As such it is not 


only a goal, but also a conviction of every morally imperfect 
achievement. It is a standard by which human righteousness is 
measured. If this norm is consistently pursued, it will lead to 
the cross. In 1952gNiebuhr believed its social iuplivations were 
& combination of anarchism and communism dominated by love.+1 


Surely this is not an ethic which can give us specific 
guidance in the detailed problems of social morality where 
the relative claims of family, conmunity, class and nation 
must be constantly weighed. ... It is oriented by only 
one vertical religious reference, to the will of God; and 
the will of God is defined in terms of all-inclusive love. 
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10Niebuhr, "The Ethic of Jesus," op. cit., p. 199. 
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| Under the perspective of that will the realities of the 

world of human egoism, and the injustices and tyrannies 
. arising from it, are fully revealed. We see the actual 
facts more clearly and realize that the world of nature 
is also a world of sin. But there is no advice on how 
we may hold the world of sin in check until the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. The ethic of Jesus may offer valu- 
able insights to and sources of criticism for a prudéen- 
tial social ethic which deals with present realities; 
put no such social ethic can be directly derived from a 
pure religious ethic,12 


The relation of Jesus! ethic, therefore, to social ethics is, as } ay 


we shall see, analogous to the relation oflove to social justice. } 


There are other explicit religious resources that will 


sharpen man's conscience over and above the ultimate demand of 


Jesus! love perfectionism. There is the resource of ultimate op- | 
timism and provisional pessimism. An ultimate hope that injus- 
tice can be proximately overcoms is an important facet of the 


Christian faith and serves to nerve ethical activity. Yet this 


hope is further enlivened and purged of its utopian tendencies | 
by an immediate pessimism which Christian faith pronounces upon if 
the historical present. For Niebuhr sin symbolizes the pessi- 


mism and the Cross the optimism. The pessimism is the real-esti- 


mate of human nature, while the optimism is ‘the potential estimate 


of human nature. Such optimism does not refer either to the 


evolutionary optimism of liberalism or to the supra-moral, ultra- 


mundane optimism of neo-orthodoxy .15 


A similar religious resource of the Christian faith is 


# 


the ability of the religious individual within a community to lift 
himself above it without illusion or despair. "For by straining 


after those final possibilities of life which transcend the human 


& morality can be achieved which surpasses the mediocre realities 
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54 
of social life; and only by recognizing the reality of evil in 
the same moment in which the possibility of the good is realized, 
can individual morality express itself without becoming involved 
in unwarranted pride as it seeks to escape from despair and 
illusion."14 Such a religiously inspired individual morality is 
a valuable enhancement within social morality. 

Perhaps the most basic resource of Christianity for moral 
living is the Christian assertion and presupposition of the value 
of all human life. This resource is basic, for without equality 
every ethic and every conception of justice degenerates into 
particularism and injustice. al 

There are other moral resources in Christianity, such as 
Niebuhr's concept of two-faceted grace, the Protestant conception 
of justification by faith and the concept of mutual love, These 
will be considered later. 

In addition to these explicit religious moral resources, 
there are others resident in human nature. Man as natural has 
the resource of eros.15 Man's natural impulse to relate himself 
to his fellows on the primary level of human relationships pro- 
vides a minimum basis for mtuality and social unity. But since 
men live also in groups that transcend the intimate relationships 
of family, the morality of eros is narrow and leads to conflict 
between intimate groups. 

At this point mind or reason in its transcendence over 
the impulse of relatedness becomes a moral resource. It supple- 
mnts eros. Mind relates the individual to larger areas of social 


unity. Reason enlarges the scope of moral obligation. Yet reason 
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always remains embedded in the restrictions of the organism in 
which it functions. The virtue and vice of reason as a resource 
for morality is that it can fashion techniques for mutuality, 

but it cannot prompt attitudes to implement this mtuality. 
Reason, furthermore, is limited to empirical realities; it cannot 


soar to the realms of mituality envisioned by imagination. And 


reason necessarily involves itself in pretensions of universality. 


It is ideologically taintea.1+6 

Natural impulse and mind, therefore, mst be implemented 
by faith. Faith is a resource for morality in that it leads to 
universalism in ethics.beyond the particularism engendered by 
reason. Nevertheless, reason is an essential part of ethics and 
an important dimension of natural law, for the latter is a system 


of ad hoc restraints formulated by reason in the light of the 


tension between the ideal and the actual. 
Christian faith must provide both for the foundations of 
the edifice of a social ethic and the minarets for its 
superstructure. But if there are to be ordinary rooms in 
the house for day to day existence, the horizontal and dia- 
gonal construction by which the various rooms and floors 


of the house are supported must be supplied by the sober 
estimates of an engineering intelligence.17 


There are further resources for moral living in the free 
spirit of human nature. Although man is sinful as man, it is not 
necessary that he sin, for Sin is a defect of the will. Hence 
the will is free in that man is responsible for his injustices 
and is not free in that he can of his own will do nothing but 


evil, The inevitability of sin and injustice, therefore, does not 


cancel out man's obligation and responsibility to overcome them. 


In this manner is man's will both a support and a threat for 
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moral living.18 


Another resource of man's free spirit is his ability to 
achieve a transcendent perspective by virtue of his self- 
transcendence. Men are able to look from above on the inadequacies 
and injustices of the relative achievements of justice in their 
social life, even though they themselves are involved in and re- 
sponsible for the evils. "It is only by an ultimate analysis from 
beyond all human standards that the particular guilt of the great 
and the good men of history is revealed."19 In his transcendence, 
furthermore, man is able to see the unending possibilities of 
moral life. When man confronts the proximate problems of society, 

every moral situation, whether individual or collective, 
actually discloses, when fully analyzed, unending possi- 
bilities of higher fulfillment. There is no limit to 
either sanctification in individual life, or social per- 
fection in collective life, or to the discovery of truth 
in cultural life; except of course the one limit, that 
there will be some corruption, as well as deficiency, of 
virtue and truth on the new level of achievenent,20 

Perhaps the greatest resource for both mral living and 
for an adequate conception of natural law is man's essential or 


potential nature as the law of his being. Niebuhr symbolizes the 


spiritual aspect of this resource as justitia originalis, the 


essential structure of creative freedom remaining after the Fall, 
It is in part man's potential of love (agape) which resides in 

his existential nature as a moral demand. It is this that provides 
for moral man his Kingdom of God perspective. It is this original 
righteousness as law, furthermore, that is the source of man's 


uneasy conscience: "some echo of the law which he has violated 


seems to resound in his conscience, *#1 
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The essential nature of man contains two elements: na- 
ture and spirit. The perfection and requirement of the former 
are natural laws, that is the laws that define "the proper per- 
formance of his functions, the normal harmony of his impulses and 
the normal social relation between himself and his fellows within 
the limitations of the natural order."“2 The we rfection of man's 
essential spirit is seen in the virtues of faith, hope and love, 
which are the basic requirements of his freedom. Love is the basic 
requirement of freedom, because this spiritual love completes 
natural love or the gregarious impulse. Men can relate themselves 
to one another in terms which will do justice to both the bonds 
of their nature and the freedom of their spirit only if they are 
related in terms of love. It is this love and freedom that is 
man's potential righteousness ind also the law over his existen- 
tial predicament. Hence this law is both within and beyond his- 
tory. 
For Niebuhr the requirements of man's nature and the re- 
quirements of his free spirit are not sharply distinguishable. 
In this sense, then, man's original righteousness is a resource 
of natural law; it is the fulfillment of his nature as well as 
its negation. Here again we see a relationship between love and 
justice. In ke Same manner is man's original righteousness a 


resource for moral living, for anything short of love cannot be 


perfect justice.” Justitia originalis, therefore, is man's po= 
tentiality, it is always what he ought to be. 
In addition to the moral resources of the Christian faith 


and of human nature there are resources in human society. Since 
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communities or human collectives are the structures of justice 

and since they are both creative and destructive of the good, they 
contribute to moral living. They contribute in one or both of 
two W&yS. Virtue is realized by conmunities that exhibit a genu- 


ine concern for life outside themselves and by the rulers of com- 
munities who are creatively interested in the welfare of those 
who make up the communities. In the second place virtue is 
achieved by communities and their rulers within the communities 
by grace of providence rather than by moral achievement. "The 
grace which makes them creative is the historic coincidence be- 
tween their will-to-power and the requirement for wider unity 
within a nation or commnity of nations which that will-to-power 
serves, "24 

In fact power and coercion are at times conducive to 

virtue, even though the virtue is mixed with evil. 

The capitalistic oligarchy of the modern bourgeois 
society had a creative period, not because it was prompted 
to develop modern technical power out of motives of dis- 
interested love of science, It was creative because the 
profits it claimed for its services did not completely 
annul the benefits it bestowed upon the modern community 
by the extension of the community's technical power. There 
is a period in the life of nations when the exercise of. 
even irresponsible power makes for peace and order, how- 


ever unjust the order, however tentative the equilibrium 
of its peace,25 


With the nature of the moral problem of existence and 
the moral resources for solving the problem proximately in his- 
tory in view, it is now possible to sketch the nature of Niebuhr's 
social ethics as a context for the problem of relating justice 


to love, 
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The Nature of Religious Social Ethics 

Because of the depth and complexity of man's moral prob- 
lem and resources for its solution, Niebuhr is unable to be satis- 
fied with either secular, or orthodox moralism. The latter is 
pased on a view of human nature and history that is so ddeindvtic 
that it either negates ethical activity or makes religion irrele- 
vant for the common life in its struggle for greater justice, The 
former type of moralism is based on a view of human nature and 
history that is so optimistic that it is confident more education, 
more persuasion, or more psychiatry can dissolve the threat and 
presence of historical evil. Niebuhr is particularly polemical 
against the prudential moralism of liberalism, secular or religious. 
"Failure to estimate the moral life in its total dimension of 
depth results in a reduction of the moral command to standards of 
prudential morality."26 Prudence in ethics is the result of con- 
fusing sin with ignorance or with neuroses. A prudential moral- 
ity, furthermore, rests on the faith in moral suasion as redemp- 
tive. But for Niebuhr reason inevi tably involves itself in sin- 
ful mwetension. . The true morality, therefore, rests upon deeper 
resources than moral or rational demands upon the will. 

Consequently, Niebuhr steers be ween the extremes of a 
liberal and an orthodox morality. He also rejects mysticism as 
a basis for eedsias as well as any strictly philosophical or 
romanticist ethic. The paradoxical quality of a religious social 
ethic can be seen, says Niebuhr, in the perplexing words of con- 
demation spoken by Jesus to a seeker after justice: "Who has 
made me a divider be tween you?" These words refer to the ethical 


problem, which is the challenge to: 
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= establish tentative harmonies and provisional equities in 

- a@world from which sin cannot be eliminated and yet to 
hold these provisional and tentative a. ae achievements under 
the perspective of the Kingdom of God, 7 


Hence the task of social ethics is to achieve a more just social 


order. The problem of practical social ethics is to reveal the 


i 
spirit of justice and love in daily life in the face of the his- : 
: torical forces of egotism and self- or group-interest. 


For such a paradoxical problem Niebuhr offers an inde- 


pendent Christian ethic. It is a social ethic, rather than an 


individual ethic, because it is concerned with the problem of com- 


minal conflicts of interest. It is social because it is directed 


at the immorality of human collectives in contrast to the morality 


of individuals, 


This independent Christian social ethic is based generally 


upon the dialectical tension between what is and what ought to be. nile | 
It is based, in particular, upon the tension: between individual Fish it 
conscience and the moral ambiguities of communi ties. "Rightly 4 
directed the tension between the individual conscience and the 
realities in actual communities can be a constant source of power 


for purifying and broadening the justice and brotherhood of the 


community."28 The contrast inherent in this tension of what is ‘i 


and what ought to be is not between perfection and imperfection 


or between the temporal and the eternal, but between the evil and 


good will.29 aT 
Hence Niebuhr's social ethic is a dialectical one. The 
dialectic is between essence and existence, freedom and sinful- 


ness, possibility and impossibility, ideal and actuality, and be- 


ee 


27Ibid. 
G e8Niebuhr, The Children, pp. 83-84. > 


29Niebuhr, Christian E+hics, p. 40. 
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tween freedom and necessity or inevitability and responsibility. 
In another sense Niebuhr's social ethic is a dialectic between 
compromise and indictment, the compromises of justice and the in- 
dictments of the law of love. As a dialectic between freedom and 
necessity, the social ethic makes room not only for saying that 
injustice is inevitable, a historical necessity or fate, but also 
for saying that men are responsible for the injustices. Niebuhr 
at all times castigates moral irresponsibility, inaction and fu- 
tility when he sees them in liberalism or Marxism or in & perfec- 
tionist ethic.50 ee 
Niebuhr's social ethic is to be differentiated from liberal 
ethics, in which redemption is historical, by the assertion that 
history has no solution to its own problem. The social ethic has 
to take account of the fact that human history is fi lied with ond- 
less possibilities of good and evil and that every new human 
potency may be an instrument of chaos as well as cosmos. History, 
then, is not redemptive, but only meaningful. Social ethics is 
not the means of salvation, yet it contributes to the proximate 
overcoming of evil. The problem of history over and above social 
ethics is how to relate the divine judgment to the divine mercy 
or how to fulfill history. 
Nevertheless, there is a promise of fulfillment, which 
is the eschatological dimension of social ethics. This promised 
self-realization of individual and group does not include physi- 
cal security or historic success. But the self has a dimension 
that transcends its contingent historical existence, which it can 
deny by trying too desperately to live. 
Perhaps the most central dimension of Niebuhr's social 
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62 
ethics is the insistence upon the plurality and the relativity 
of values. “We have never had the opportunity-~-and probably never 
shall have--to choose between injustice and perfect equality, but 
only between injustice and a justice which moves toward equality 
and incorporates some of its values."5l In this assertion we see 
that social ethics cannot be founded only upon perfection or upon 
an absolute value. Niebuhr, therefore, although positing the 
absoluteness of love, provides for relative moral ideals, so that 
the absolute ideal can be approximated, Yet the "relativity of 
all moral ideals cannot absolve us of the necessity and duty of 
choosing between relative values,"52 
illustrated when Niebuhr deals with the problem of violence. He 
ateerte that no absolute disavowal of violence as a means of 
achieving the good is possible. In many circumstances the end 
justifies the means, for “every moral action takes place in a whole 
field of moral values and possibilities in which no absolute 
distinction between means and ends is possible."95 Hence there 
are only immediate and more ultimate values, because so many con- 
tingencies arise in calculating the best method of achieving the 
good. | 

It is through this insistence upon the relativity of 
moral ideals that Niebuhr dismisses Barth's theology as imperil- 
ing relative moral achievements in history and Roman Catholic 
natural law as constantly insinuating religious absolutes into 


highly contingent and historical moral judgments and thus as being 
no more than a religious sanctification of the relativities of 
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63 
the feudal social system. 4 

, The goals for social ethics, therefore, that Niebuhr sets 
up are not absolute, outy more ultimate and more objective than 
those of a particular group or culture. Chief among these is 
equal justice. This goal appears to run throughout his writings 


as the most inportant, although he does supplement it with such 


terms as harmony, social cohesion, peace, freedom and order or a A } 
stability. All these goals he subsume 8 under the general terms iy 


of partial fulfillment and meaning in history. i 
These goals are kept from degenerating by transcendent ae 
and historical norms. The transcendent norm is the law of love. a 


Only a final harmony of life with life in love can be the ulti- ie | 


mate norm of human existence. The chief historical norm of social i | 


ethics is mutual love or the spirit of brotherhood. This is the al 


ideal of equal justice, but it is not completely a realizable a 
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As to the means of achieving the se goals Niebuhr offers 
such mediums as the structures of justice, that is, the communi- 
ties of men that make up the common life. Democracy is a parti- 
cularly excellent means, for it is the method by which proximate 
solutions to insoluble problems are achieved. "Man's capacity for 
justice makes democracy possible; but man's inclination to in- 
justice makes democracy necessary."55 Socialization of the cen- 
tralized Cone of economic power is another of the chief means, 
for by it economic justice becomes more possible than under an 


i | economic-political system of laissez faire. We have seen, fur- 


thermore » that power and coercion can be the means to achieving 


greater good. 
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Positive laws as means to realizing the goals are anm- 
piguous. Law is needed as restraint. But human restraints easily 


pecome the instrument of injustice. No law can be fair to the 


freedom of man in history. No law can do justice to the complexi- 


ties of men's motives, No law can restrain evil, for man's free- 
dom transmutes law into injustice.°© Hence Niebuhr's interpreta- 
tion of natural law will necessarily be anti-legalistic and 


prophetic. 


Such are the outlines of Niebuhr's social ethics. It a | 
is a universalistic ethic rather than a particularistic one. With Oe 
Jesus,Niemhr rejects any national, cultural or group particu- 
larism. The faith behind this ethic is one of depth. It is also aa 


a prophetic faith. 


Only a vital Christian faith, renewing its youth in its ity 
prophetic origin, is capable of dealing adequately with we | 


the moral and social problems of our age; only such a faith 
can affirm the significance of temporal and mundane exis- 
tence without capitulating unduly to the relativities of 
the temporal process. Such a faith alone can point to a 
source of meaning which transcends all the little universes 
of value and meaning which ‘have their day and cease to mF 
be' and yet not seek refuge in an eternal world where all ie 
history ceases to be significant. Only such a faith can , ie 
outlast the death of old cultures and the birth of new | 
civilizations, and yet deal in terms of moral responsibility. 
with the world in which cultures and civilizations engage 

in struggles of death and life.957 


eg 


Because ethics must be based in part upon an absolute 


and in part upon relative goals and strategies, a suds nodes 


of compromises is needed. Such a philosophy is Niebuhr's theory 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RELATION OF JUSTICE TO LOVE AND NATURAL LAW 


Because of the welter of natural law theories in Western 


civilization, it is important to understand how Niebuhr approaches 


the problem of relating justice to love, of establishing and 
justifying the rational norms of social justice. Niebuhr is a 


notorious reinterpreter of Christian theological and ethical doc- 


trine. In this manner he partially rejects other theories and 
then reconstructs his own theory of natural law. His dissatis- 
faction with both Roman Catholic natural law and orthodox Pro- 
testant theories of the relation of love and law drives him in 


between the two, taking from each its merits and adding thereto 


the insights of the prophetic Christian faith. His dissatisfac- 


tion, furthermore; with any legalistic or relativistic ethic, 
such as the ethics of Calvinism or of secular and Christian 
liberalism, obliges Niebuhr to transcend both in his reinterpre- 
tation.? In short, Niebuhr searches for a natural law theory 


that will do Sustice to the historical and trans-historical am- 


biguities of individual and collective mane No other natural law 


theory, he claims, includes the full dimension of human nature 


and history, of human potentiality and eternity. 


The concept of natural law means for Niebuhr the rational — 


elaboration of the norms of justice. This elaboration includes 
the nature of divine and social justice and the nature of divine 


and human love. It encompasses, furthermore, man's essential | 
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nature as Lae; the dialectic of history, the nature of God and 
Christ, and the characteristics of communities. It involves 
chiefly the relation of justice to both divine and human love. 

At no point in his writings is Niebuhr oblivious of the 
aifficulty of formulating a theory of natural law. On the one 
hand is the danger that natural law and social ethics will degener- 
ate into tyranny and injustice, as in Christian kb galism and Roman 
Catholic casuistry. On the other hand is«the peril of a social 
ethic that is totally irrelevant to the social situation, as in 
Lutner's ethics or in Karl Barth's and Emil Brunner's relegation 
of love beyond the realm of social justice. A third danger is 


the tendency of Liberalism to sentimentalize love in such a manner 


as to make social justice of no concern for the Christian, ‘Through 


his conceptions of human freedom and sin, the limitations of 
reason and the relativity of social values Niebuhr attempts to 
avoid the perils. 

Niebuhr talks about many forms of justice. Social 
justice is the relative, rough justice of the realm of politics 
and economics. I1t is not absolute justice; nor is it the justice 
involved in intimate interpersonal relations, that is, individ- 
ual wirtue, although Niebuhr by no means dismisses absolute 
justice or individual virtue, for they are potent forces in the 
achievement of social justice. /His social interest, however, 
is in the attainment of mre tolerable living conditions in 
history, both within and between communities, which are the struc- 
tures of justice. 

Niebuhr is concerned theologically with God's justice in 
relation to his mercy, that is, with the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, because it is the answer to the moral problem of man and to 


the enigma of history. The relation of the Atonement to mutual 
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love and social justice is likewise determinative for natural law. 
[In order to show that the criteria of natural lew should 
pe founded upon both revelation and human nature, Niebuhr dis- 
tinguishes between divine love (agape, God's and Christ's suf- 
fering, sacrificial love) and human, mutual love. The latter re- 
fers to two forms of love: filia or the spirit of brotherhood, 
ideal social justice, and eros or natural sociality and self-love. 
Hence love is composed of both nature and spirit. A facet of both 
divine and human love is the law of love, the superior law of 


man's life as well as his innermost law, transcending man, al- 


though at the same time his own.@ 


The Concept of Love 


Divine love: Agape.--It is axiomatic, says Niebuhr, 


that in the prophetic Christian faith love is the quintessence 
of God. God is love. His nature is primarily -freedom. It is 
this freedom that is God's power of mercy. It is freedom that 
involves God in suffering, sacrificial love.°® The love of God, 
furthermore, is God as the ultimate and transcendent unity or 
wholeness. Hence God's love, agape, is the ultimate unity of 
life that seeks out the disunities in man and snantie an order 
to make them whole. It is this activity,in conjunction with the 
fact of sin, that makes divine love take the form of suffering 
love in history. 

Niebuhr also describes God as Creator, Judge and Redeemer. 
As Creator God made the world and it is good. History is meaning- 
ful, though not redemptive. As Judge God confronts man and gives 


him an uneasy conscience. God wrathfully judges all historical 
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achievements as “mere drops in a bucket," as incomplete and as 


ultimately untruthful or immoral. Having condemned man and 


history, God mercifully redeems them, fulfills their incomplete- 
ness anticiapatorily in history and fully at the end of history. 


The general revelation of human experience, the sense 
of being confronted by Another at the limit of consciousness, 


attests to this threefold character of God. In this revelatory nae 


experience man senses his reverence for a majesty and his de- 
pendence upon an ultimate source of being. In the second place 
he has the experience of moral obligation originating from : at | 
-peyond himself and of moral unworthiness before a judge. The 
third and most problematic experience of general revelation is 


the longing for forgiveness.* ‘This last experience, the deep at | 


desire for reconciliation after judgment, is the core of the : ail 
moral enigma of history. It is the problem of the relation of 


ultimate judgment to ultimate forgiveness, of God's wrath to his 


mercy es Whereas the purpose of ultimate judgment is to condemn 

man's pretensions of finality and complete fulfillment, the func- 

tion of the divine mercy and power is to resolve ultimately life's 2 
ambiguities and to "purge men of the evil into which they fall 

because they seek so desperately to overcome them,"° God suffers 
innocently for the ambiguities of history. Yet it is the very 


suffering innocence of God that is the core of divine love and 


the resolution of history's moral enigma. 


The divine love and mercy, as an answer to the divine 


wrath, an answer which the Old Testament did not achieve, is pro- 


vided for in the New Testament. The answer is known by man through 


faith in the special and final revelation of the Incarnation and 
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Atonement. Christ is the answer. Christ is the revelation of 
God's innocently suffering love, the agape that promises fulfill- 
ment at the end of history. While Christ is the special dis- 


closure of divine love, the Cross is more especially the revelation 


of the final power of divine mercy over divine judgment. The Cross 
{s the supreme symbol that Christ is the perfection of suffering 
agape. "The Cross is the symbolic point where this story (of 
Christ's life] most obviously ceases to be merely a story in history 
and becomes revelatory of a very unique divine 'glory,' namely 
the glory and majesty of a suffering God, whose love and forgive- 
ness is the final triumph over the recalcitrance of human sin 
and the confusion of human history."® 

The agape of God, which is ultimately revealed in the 
Incarnation and Atonement, in Christ and the Cross, is the cen- 
ter of both the theology and ethics of Niebuhr. 


The significance of the affirmation that God is re- 
vealed in Christ; and more particularly in his Cross, is 
that the love (agape) of God is conceived in terms which 
make the divine involvement in history a. consequence of 
precisely the divine transcendence over the structures of 
history. The final majesty of God is contained not so ae 
much in His power within the structures as in the power 
of His freedom over the structures, that is, over the 
logos aspects of reality. This freedom is the power of 
mercy beyond judgment. By this freedom He involves Him- 
self in the guilt and suffering of free men who have, in 
their freedom, come in conflict with the structural character 
of reality. The agape of God is thus at once the expres- 
sion of both the final majesty of God and of His relation 
to history.7? * 


‘The chief characteristic of the agape of Christ is that 
it is a suffering, sacrificial love. Christ is and mst remain a °: 
suffering servant in history because of the inevitability of evil 
in history. Christ's suffering love as a symbol of God's sacri- 
ficial love is the perfection of Christ. It is this apparently 
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7Niebuhr, Human Destiny, p. 71. 
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ee 


imperfect perfection that is foolishness to mich of the modern 
world as well as to the Greeks. foes ae 
Christ's agape is paradoxically related to God's. Where- 
as divine love stoops to conquer, human love, in the sense that 
Jesus was the God-man, rises above history in a sacrificial act. a | 


Christ is both human and divine. Hence Christ's agape bears the 
dimension of human possibility and impossibility, while God's 


agape is unattainable for man. Christ's agape is, therefore, the 

tangent toward eternity in ethics and also the support of ethics. 

God's love in Christ becomes one of the two sources of the law of 

love. | on 
The agape of Christ, therefore, not only discloses God's 

mercy, which bears history, but it also discloses the human love i 


that is history's "impossible possibility." The agape of Christ 
not only discloses the meaning of life, but it also discloses the 


chief resource for the fulfillment of that meaning. "That [im- 


possible ] love which could not maintain itself in history becomes 


the symbol both of the new beginning which &@ man could make Af 
he subjected his life to the judgment of Christ, and of the mercy 


of God which alone could overcome the fateful impotence of man 


ever to achieve so perfect a love ."© 


Another dimension of agape is mee Grace.stands for 


the powers and possibilities beyond all human possibilities. Grace 


is equal to the ideal possibility of perfect love. Fa Niebuhr Va 


there are two facets of grace. 


On the one hand, grace is the 


power of God over man. Grace represents the mercy of God which 


completes what man cannot complete and overcones the sinful di- 
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SNiebuhr, Faith and History, pp. 143-144. 


 9For a complete discussion of grace see Niebuhr, Human 
Destiny, pp. 98-126. 
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mensions of all human achievements. On the other hand, grace is 
the power of God in man. Grace represents a accession of re- 
sources, which are possessed by existential man, enabling him to 
pecome his potential self. In this sense grace is the gift of 

the Holy Spirit. This conception of grace relates divine love to 
the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith. Man is assured 
the divine forgiveness and mercy for his sins, the first facet 

of grace, while remaining existentially sinful, though justified 
py faith in the assurance, the second facet of grace. Grace is 


the Holy Spirit in man and the divine mercy towards man. 


The relation of agape to history is important in Niébuhr's 


ethical thought. In the first place the agape of Christ is a 
symbol of man's innocency or original righteousness. In this 
sense Christ is the symbol of love as law in existential man. 


Love, therefore, is the beginning of history. In the second 


place, the agape of Christ is a symbol of the substance of history, 


the period between the beginning and end. Christ's perfection 


in history completes the incompletions of history, clarifies the 


obscurities of history and corrects the falsifications of history. 


In the third place, the agape of Christ symbolizes the fulfill-— 
ment of history at the end of history.+0 The relation of grace 


to history includes the meaning of the relation of divine love to 
history: | 


The double nasiee’ of grace, the twofold emphasis upon 
the obligation to fulfill the possibilities of life and 
upon the limitations and corruptions in all historic reali- 
zations, implies that history is a meaningful process but 
is incapable of fulfilling itself and therefore points be- 
yond itself to the judgment and mercy of God for its ful- 
fillment. The Christian doctrine of the Atonement, with 
its paradoxical relation of the divine mercy to the divine 
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wrath is therefore the final key to this historical inter- 
pretation. The wrath and the judgment of God are symbolic 
of the seriousness of history. « »- - On the other hand the 
mercy of God, which strangely fulfills and yet contradicts ue 
the divine judgment, points to the incompleteness of all Hi 
historic good, the corruption of evil in all historic achieve- Hi 
ments and the incompleteness of every historic system of | 
meaning without the eternal mercy which knows how to de- he 
stroy and transmte evil by taking it into itself,11l YW 


The Law of Love.-~The relation of agape to law is the 


historical-ethical dimension of the Cross's revelation of the Gi@ i 
vine love. The agape of Christ in its twofold disclosure reveals 
the impossible yet possible human love that is history's norm, 

the law of love, as well as God's mercy. This dimension of the 

lew of love, its impossible possibility, signifies in part the = : 
two roots of the law of love. It is impossible for man to realize 
perfect love, because this love is divine and because as law it 

is superior to all human achievements. Yet it is possible for at 


man because the law of love is also the law of his freedom as 


justitia originalis. Hence the two sources of the law of love 


are revelation and essential human nature. 


The law of love is the ethical facet of agape. Christ's 
love becomes normative for man because man, in his ultimate 


freedom and self-transcendence beyond time and nature, cannot re- 


gard anything in the flux of nature and history as his final norm. 
Only in an ultimate reality can man find his true norm. Christ 
reveals the true character of man and defines man's final perfec- 
tion, the perfection of sacrificial love. The Cross is the symbol 
of the ethical content of agape. Yet the ethical truth embodied 
in the Cross is clarified by its revelation of God's mercy. With- 
out this disclosure of God's relation to history ethics tends to 


degenerate into either egoistic utilitarianism or amoral mysticism. 


ne 
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1lNiebuhr, Human Destiny, pp. 411-212. 


Hence the perfection of the Cross represents the fulfillment and vy 
end of historical ethics. The Cross is the norm of new life, which . 
men may have if they discern what they are and what God 1s. 

The law of love is also a function of man's essential 
nature. Essentially and potentially man is in part free spirit. 


The structure of this freedom and its requirement is above all 


love. This love is capable of absolute justice. But in the Fall, 
the symbolic description of existential nature, the capacity for 
original justice was impaired in the sense that freedom came to 
“mean that men could sin as well as create. Hence in existential 
man love as the structure of freedom remains as law.?* It is at 


this point that Niebuhr breaks radically with both Roman Catholic 


and contemporary neo-Reformation theology, for the former asserts 


that both the structure of freedom and the virtue of love were ae 


lost in the Fall, while the latter asserts that all truth, jus- 


tice and reason is wholly or partially depraved. 


Love remains as law because man is not merely creature, 
but also free spirit, and because every moral norm stands under 
higher possibilities by reason of this freedom. There is, there- 
fore, no moral standard short of love, the obligation to affirm 
and protect other life. The law of love is a vision of health; 
it is the original righteousness that man does not now possess, 


but that he knows he ought to possess, if he is to be healthy. 


Love is man's true law, furthermore, because ideal love 


is believed to be the truest reality. Since it has this reality, 


man feels the pull of obligation. Man feels obliged to realize 


in history what is not possible historically. All human life is 
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'anformed with an inchoate sense of responsibility toward the ul- 
timate law of life--the law of love."15 "The obligation is de- 
rived, in other words, not from the obvious unities and affinities 
of historic existence, but from the transcendent unity of essen- 
tial reality."14 

The basic characteristic of the law of love is its para- 
doxical quality. Love is both possible and impossible. The law 
is law, yet it is not law. The law of love is law in that it 


asserts the basic requirement of aggregate human existence. But 


it is not a law in that it is a descriptive norm. It is not an 


obligation that can be enforced, for enforcement negates love. 


Love desires the good freely and without compulsion. The law of 
love presupposes a sinless soul. But since the fact of sin reigns 
in existence, love can only be stated as a law in history, though 
it is descriptive of man's essence or potentiality. "Thou shalt 


love" states a "possibility as an obligation when the obligatory 


feature destroys it as a possibility."15 This is the paradox sons 


of all human morality. 


The fact of sin makes love impossible as well as pos- 


sible. Love is impossible because no one lives fully by the law 


of love. ‘All human existence betrays the anarchy of the self 


against itself and against society."16 But love is possible be- 


cause it is not irrelevant in its transcendence. Ideal love is 


possible and relevant for morality on every conceivable level.+? 
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It is possible because life is related to life in some unity and 
harmony. Every moral law implies a higher, more explicit 

unity. +8 But at the sane time the love commandment is never sim- 
ply relevant. For man, "who insinuates egoism in ever more ra 
subtle forms into even the most charitable actions, the love com- : 


mandment must remain an unattainable ideal, in which he delights 


after the inward man, but knows that there is a law in his mem- 
bers which wars against the law in his mind."19 As an impossi- 
bility the law of love serves as the true ethical norm and as A 
the perspective of the Kingdom of God. a 

The function. of the law of love can be seen in its rela=- " 


tion to moral and civil laws. The law of love is the ideal 


that transcends and yet fulfills laws. It is their ultimate cri- 


‘terion as well as their he ga tion. This aspect of the law of meres | 


which is a dimension of the relation of justice to love, will be 


fully considered below. 


Human love: philia and eros.--If agape and the law of 


love constitute the ultimate ethical criterion, philia (mutual 


love or sociality) and eros (natural or self-calculating love) 
constitute the proximate criterion of historical ethics ,<0 Agape 


is ultimate, in contrast to philia and eros, because of its heed- 


lessness toward the self. Agape contradicts natural self-love 
and it confuses mutual love's calculated balances of competing 
interests by which society attains a tolerable harmony. 

Eros is the natural impulse of social relatedness. Philia 
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18Niebuhr, Christian Ethics, PP. 107-108. 


‘ 19Niebuhr, "Christian Faith end Common Life," ep. elite, 
Pp. 96, | | 


— £0gee in connection with this Niebuhr's criticisms of 
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4s on a somewhat higher level in that it is composed of nature 


and spirit. It includes eros, but it alsb transcends eros by the 


rational element in the human spirit. Hence, the term mtual 


love signifies both aspects of human love. Mutual love, there- 


fore “calculates its relations to others from the standpoint of 

its own need of others."21 Eros as paternalaffection, fflial 

piety or patriotic devotion is transmuted by. man's spirit into 

philia as the spirit of brotherhood and communi ty . It may also 

be transmuted into the Opposite by man's spirit, thus the need 

for the law of love. | 
Mutual love is the love that affirms the life of the if 

neighbor as well as of the self. It is the brotherly relation i 

of life with life. It describes the tentative and superficial iid 

harmonies of social life as contrived by reason and conscience. 
It is the ethical'norm of history because man knows “by experience 


and by the demand for coherence in his rational nature » that life La Ee 


ought not to be lived at cross purposes; that conflict with the 
self, and between the self and others, is an evil,"22 


Mutual love, furthermore, is a func tion of man's cool 


calculations of social usefulness. But to be truly mutual this 


social love must rise above the purposely intended results of 


Self-love. Yet it is mutual love's calculated responses, which 


pure love in history both spurs on and negates, that are respon- 


sible for new ventures in brotherhood and social justice. 


The highest form of human love, possible only for the 


individual, is forgiveness. It is boundless self-giving that makes 


forgiveness the most creative expression of the human spirit. 
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Sin is the most demonic expression of the human spirit. Forgive- 

ness is only possibile when man knows himself to be a sinner. Lt 

is "prompted by a eabtaate ccceusithen of the guilt with which 

our own virtue is tainted."25 Forgiveness is the human counter- 

part of divine mercy, the closest approximation to agape. 
Forgiveness as a resource for morality is ambiguous, be- 

cause it is only achieved by individuals and because it is trans- 

morale It is possible for individuals if the impossibility of 

love is recognized along with the fact of sin. Forgiveness, there- 

fore, functions as an ideal and criterion over social vengeance. 

In social ethics forgiveness is replaced by tolerance, 

Another facet of mtual love is its rootage in tradi- 
tion, in faith and in grace.“ Mutual love is a fruit of a re- 
ligio-moral tradition and the loyalty of a religi ous communi ty to 
that tradition when there occurs the tenderness and gracious- 
ness with which men are able to regard the problems of their fele- 
low men beyond natural impulses. Mutual love is the fruit of 
grace when men are able to act morally over and above the inclina- 
tion and strength of their wills. Mutual love is the fruit of 


faith when deeds of love are the result of a religio-moral tension 


sd 
in life which is possible only on the basis of a faith that knows 
life in its height and depth. Gratitude and contrition spring 


| 


from faith and heighten mutual love. 
With the relation between grace and mutual love we are 
introduced to the relation of mutual love to sacrificial love. 
Agape and human love are estranged by the fact of sin. They are 
Teconciled by the work of Christ. It is the work of agape that 
makes possible the infinite possibilities of greater brotherhood. 
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te grace of sacrificial love prevents mutual love from degenera- 
ting into a mere calculation of mtual advantages." 

The paradoxical relationship between sacrificial and 
mutual love can be seen in the fact that the latter, in which the 
sacrifice of the self for others is demanded, transcends natural 
love and historical-natural ethics. The self cannot achieve me- 
tuality and peel prectty with others if its actions are dominated 
by the fear that they may be not reciprocated. Yet mtual love 
is founded upon reciprocal relations of affection. It is sacri- 
ficial love that overcomes the fear. Sacrificial love is the 
norm of human perfection and mutual love is not possible without 
this norm. 

Sacrificial love, furthermore, has a threefold relation 
of transcendence to mutual love.*5 Agape completes the incom- 
pleteness of mutual love, because the latter is always corrupted 
in that it attempts to relate life to life from the standpoint 
of the self and the self's benefit. Agape overcomes prudence. 

In the second place agape clarifies the possibilities and limits 
of mutual love in history. Sacrificial love refutes the pathetic 
illusions of those who believe that mates’ love is the uncondi- 
tioned perfection, that is, that mutual love is the transcendent 
norm. Inthe third place agape contradicts the sinful preten- 
Slons of virtue in history and reveals the cleavage between itself 
and all forms of human virtue, compounded of self-assertion and 
love. 

This relation between sacrificial love and matual love 


is one of the levels of the relation between love and justice. 
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of these paradoxical relationships Niebuhr writes that 


mutual love (in which disinterested concern for the other 
elicits a reciprocal response) is the highest possibility 
of history in the sense that only such love is justified 
by historical consequences; but also that such love can 
only be initiated by a type of disinterestedness (sacri- 
ficial love) which dispenses with historical justification. 

Thus the pinnacle of the moral ideal stands both 
inside and beyond history: inside in so far as love may 
elicit a reciprocal response and change the character of 
human relations; and beyond history in so far as love can- 
not require a mutual response without losing its charac- 
ter of disinterestedness. The love commndment is there- 
fore no simple historical possibility. The full implica- 
tions of the commndment illustrate the dialectical rela- 
tion between history and the eternal.27 


The Concept of Social Justice 
Whereas divine love is the highest value, the law of 


love or absolute justice the next highest, and mtual love or 


ideal justice the next, relative social justice is the lowest in 


the hierarchy of ethical values. Absolute and ideal justice are 


impossible achievements for collectives, though for individuals 


they are possible in rare circumstances. Only the individual in 


intimate relationships can act in terms of ideal justice. Human 


collectives can rise no higher than relative social justice. 


With his concept of social justice Niebuhr descends to 


the realm of "nature." He means by this that the problem of 


achieving relative justice is embedded in the ambiguities of nat- 
ural impulse and human sin. While love is a function of the 
creative human spirit, justice is concerned with the problems of 
the destructive human spirit, or with sin, in society. Niebuhr 
approaches the problem of formulating his conception of justice 


not only from the perspective of individual conscience (the ver- 


tical dimension), but also from that of an immersion in the in- 


justices of the social situation (the horizontal dimension). In 
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this sense his conception of justice is prophetic. He holds to- 
gether in tension both the ethics of conscience and the ethics of 
cultural responsibility, a typology set forth by Ernst Troeltsch. 

For Niebuhr an adequate conception of social justice is 
necessary because love is not immediately possible in collective 
pelationships. Because of the absoluteness of love a more rela- 
tive moral ideal is needed. The realities of politics and eco- 
nomics betray the impossibility of an ultimate ideal more vividly 
than the sphere of personal moral relationships. Our mdern 
technical civilization has so exaggerated the intensity and ex- 
tent of social cohesion, that a just social ordering of political 
and economic mechanisms is obligatory. In fact the problem of 
politics and economics is the problem of justice. This problem 
is "how to coerce the anarchy of conflicting human interests into 
some kind of order, offering human beings the greatest possible 
opportunity for mtual support ."8 Social justice, then, refers 
to the tentative, rough harmonies that are able to neutralize 
the potency of egotism through balances of power, through mtual 
defenses against its disorderly expression and through techniques 
for sublimating its energy into socially approved ends. But all 
such possible harmonies fall short of the ideal of love. 

Social justice is obligatory in an even deeper sense. It 
is necessary Leceuse of the magnitude of the present world crisis. 
"The most immediate cause of our distress could be defined as the 
inability and unwillingness of modern men and nations to establish 
and re-establish community, or to achieve and reconstruct justice 


under conditions which a technical civilization has created."29 
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29Niebuhr, "God's Design and the Present Disorder of 
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Niebuhr arrives, therefore, at the realization of the 
necessity of justice, as a conception and an obligatory reality, 
from both the present crisis and the inadequate answers to it of 
solutions other than that of the Christian prophetic faith. He 
4g dissatisfied with the position of secular ethics, which has 
pelieved it a simple matter to define God's order in rules of 
justice. He is disillusioned with the answer of liberal Christian- 
ity, which thinks that love can be established in the social or- 
der if only men were more enlightened and more willful. He crit- 
icizes:. Marxism for believing that after the revolution men will 
so act in terms of pure love that justice will no longer be a 
problem. He rejects the ethics of orthodox Christianity, both 
Catholic and Protestant, because of its complacent acceptance of 
whatever imperfect justice a given social order has established, 
which acceptance is due to its undue preoccupation with man's 
: sin,99 
: Niebuhr, in his formulation of social justice, attempts 
to avoid these pitfalls. He does this by basing his concept on 
propheti¢ Christianity consistently, as the ethical wing of liber- 
‘al Christianity failed to do. He seeks to found his ethics and 


the concept of justice upon all the resources of the Christian 


faith, including devotion and humility. 


The nature of social justice.--The most outstanding 
characteristic of social justice is its relativity. It is axio- 
matic in Niebuhr's thinking that ideal social justice, a perfect 


harmony between competing and conflicting human wills and interests 
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in history and society, is impossible. The quality of justice 
is inevitably impaired by human sinfulness and the limitations 


of reason. All historic conceptions and achievements of justice 


will embody elements that contradict as well as approximate ideal 
‘love. This is the paradox of social justice, as it is the para- 
dox of all morality. Because it is the tendency of social justice 
to become injustice, due to man's sinful pretensions and ideolo- 


gical taint, only a rough, minimum, relative justice in soclety 


can be expected. Niebuhr is at no time lured by the demon of 


utopian purity in social ethics. "Every attainment of justice is 


relative to the arbitrary and contingent factors of natural in-- 
equalities and social heritages which condition it and which are 
only awhile overcome in it.*5l In order to overcome both the 
despair and the fanatic self-righteousness attendant to achieving 
social justice, Niebuhr undergirds the formulation of social 


justice and natural law with the resources of profound and pro- 


phetic religion. 


Although the free spirit of man limits social justice 
to equivocal attdnments, it also provides for endless possibilities 
in the achievement of structures of justice. This element re- 
veals the rootage of justice: human freedom, which is at the 
same time the source of injustice. Because of the resulting am- | 
biguity of social justice, pig needed as a law over justice, 
and freedom requires that definitions and attainments of justice 
be considered at all times provisional. The endless possibilities 
of justice are not only a function of man's self-transcendence, 


but also of the lure of the law of love.©* It is imaginative 
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justice thet "42 1uminates" distributive and corrective justice | 
and enables them more closely to approximate the ideal. 

The paradoxical quality of the nature of and struggle 
for social justice can be seen in the following words of Niebuhr: 


Since man is a unity of vitality and reason, the social 
coherence of life can never be purely rational. It includes 
an interpenetration of all powers and potencies, emotional 
and volitional as well as rational. But the power of ra- 
tional freedom gives human communities a higher dimension 
than those of nature. Man's freedom over the limits of na- 
ture in indeterminate regression means that no fixed limits 
can be placed upon either the purity or the breadth of the 
brotherhood for which men strive in history. No tradition- 
al attainment of brotherhood is secure against criticism 
from a higher historical perspective or safe from corrup- 
tion on each new level of achieverent,.99 


The relation between divine justice in history and so- 
cial justice is {llustrative of the nature of justice. God's 
judgment is absolute and informs the ultimate meaning of life 
in the sense that human justice always falls short. God's judg- 

ment in history, furthermore, is the cause of the tragic dimen- 
sion of history. The actual execution of divine judgments in the 
relations of men and nations, that is, human Justice, illustrates 
the tension between ultimate meaning and the eerei meaning of 
history. Social justice, therefore, is always relative in the 
sense that £ is always under God's judgment for its incomplete- 
ness. is nevertheless, is a meaningful struggle for this 
ultimate justice, because God's wrath is tempered by His mercy. 
In the Atonement, consequently, can be seen the relation of the 
Protestant doctrine of justification by faith to the struggle for 
Social justice.©* That is, the unjust elements mixed into the 
fabric of social justice by the demonic element of human freedom 


do not make the achievements of justice unacceptable. - 
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As we have seen, sin makes social justice ambiguous, | 
It corrupts man's capacity for justice. The Fall is descriptive, 
representatively not literally, of man's inability to realize 
{deal justice in society. Every definition and attainment of 
justice is colored by the sinful assertion of self- or group- 
interest. Nevertheless, although sin appears to de-energize 
achtevements of relative justice, it actually is the basis for 
greater achievements. This is so because the recognition of the 
ginful element in all definitions of social justice allows for a 
clearer perception of the requirements of justice. Sin, further- 
more, is not the only element in human freedom. Love as law re- 
mains after the Fall and obliges man to attain greater brotherhood. 
Over and above the tension between sin and original jus- 
tice in the struggle for justice is the ambiguous resource of 
reason. Rational justice is one of Niebuhr's key phrases in the 
formulation of a social justice concept. Liberalism is correct, 
‘says Niebuhr, in insisting that critical intelligence is a pre- 
requieist of justice. Short of the law of love, it is necessary 
to adjust conflicting social interests thmugh a critical scrutiny 
of-all interests involved. And there must always be fresh ration- 
al examination of established and proposed schemes of justice. 
Reason, therefore, must not only explore new possibilities of 
justice in defiance of traditional concepts, but also reason it- 
self must be scrutinized from the higher perspective of faith 
‘in order to ferret out its sinful pretensions or ideological taint. 
Here we see the limitations of reason, which become sinful when 
reason is considered a pure instrument of justice. Reason is not 
Only a provisional organ of universalism as against the particu- 
lar, not only a transcendent force that arbitrates between con- 


, flicting vitalities, but it is also a "weapon of defense and 
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attack" for one interest against competing interests.°5 It is 

pecause of Roman Catholicism's failure to recognize this limita- 
tion of reason, which can and does become sinful, that Niebuhr 
criticizes Thomistic natural law. Reason always remins in or- 


ganic relation to a particular center of life. Hence "reason 


is not capable of defining any standard of justice which is uni- 
versally valid or acceptable."9S 

Perhaps the most revealing aspect of the ambiguity of 
social justice is the mixture of injustice injustice. "... 
even the most perfectly balanced system of justice in history is. 
a balance of competing wills and interests, and must therefore 
worst anyone who does not participate in the balance."957 A second 
aspect of this ambiguity is the existence of vindictiveness and 
vengeance as the inevitable alloy of justice. Both are the re- 
sult of self-righteousness and egoism, of sympathy and jealousy. 
They destroy justice. The further ambiguity of social justice 
resulting from power will be considered below. 


The rules and principles of justice.--lt has been pointed 


out that the error of modern liberalism, both secular and reli- 
gious, and of Catholicism, is their belief in the easiness of de- 
fining the rules of justice. And we have seen, reason as the 
instrument for defining the principles of justice ts limited. 
Niebuhr, therefore, approaches the problem of defining the rules- 
of justice with caution, limiting himself to the universal tran- 
sendent principles of liberty and equality. It is these two 
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principles upon which he bases the abstract rational dimension 

of his natural law concept. He does not attempt the dangerous 
casuistry of defining the relative and specific rules of justice. 
Nor does he commit the error, as he says most natural law theory 
does, of assuming that the specific rules of justice have eternal 
validity. To Niebuhr the rules of justice are the fruit of the 
accumulated rational survey of human nature and society and of 

the rational defining of the obligations of love. 

Of the two universal principles of justice, liberty is 
the higher value. By liberty Niebuhr refers to the creative 
freedom of self-transcendence that individually and socially leads 
to more abundant life in terms of justice and love. Freedom is 
an ideal possibility. It means the unrestricted opportunity to 
develop the essential potentialities of human nature. Only 
through freedom, furthermore » can the premature arrest of new 
vitalities in history be prevented. ‘Within the bounds of free- 
dom there are two prereqiisites for growth or development. There 
must be some equilibrium between competing collective forces; and 
this equilibrium must be dynamic, conforming to the power shifts 
in the social situation. 

As a high value freedom should not be too readily sac- 
rificed to other values. Yet to what degree it ought to be sub- 


ordinated to the necessities of community, and vice versa, is a 


difficult problem. For instance, freedom and order are not easily 
reconciled. Itis a a hae that is not simply or finally 
answered, It is the continuing problem of democracy. 

Bway: however, is in a sense the story of man's de- 
Veloping freedom. "Insofar as increasing freedom leads to har- 


monies of life to life within communities and between communities, 


in which the restraints and cohesions of nature are less 
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‘determinative for the harmony than the initiative of men, a posi- 
tive meaning must be assigned to growth in history." 

A more determinative principle than freedom for the regu- 
lation of the vicissitudes of social justice is equality. Niebuhr 
has been influenced by his appreciation of Marxian and proletarian 
equalitarianism in his formulation of the principle of equality. 
Since there is in society competition for the opportunities of 
freedom, equality is necessary; 

for there is no final principle of arbitration be tween 
conflicting human interests except that which equates 

the worth of competing individuals. If their actual worth 
is not equal, there is always the possibility that their 
potential worth is; and that the potential equality is 
hindered from realizing itself only by the accidental 

or hereditary advantages of the one person over another ,49 

The function of the principle of equality is to regulate 
the development of the specific principles of justice. Equality 
is always a guiding standard of justice, never an absolute one. 

It cannot be relegated to a position of complete transcendence 
with the ideal of love. Hence equality is a relatively 
transcendent principle of justice. As such it serves to judge 
the merits of partial attainments of justice. "A higher justice 
always means a more equal justice,"4l 

Both freedom and equality are ideal possibilities, that 
is, impossible possibilities, It is the contingencies of nature 
and the sin of the human heart that make them impossible ideals. 
Equality will, nevertheless, always be relativized by the sinful 


self-assertions and natural and social necessities of men. But 


this impossibility of equality is not an absolute one. There are 
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possibili ties of higher equality in every social situation. The 
inequalities of capitalism can never be accepted. While perfect 
equality is never possible, because of the existence of natural 
and social inequalities, it suggests actual improvements in the 
social situation. Equality, then, is a transcendent principle 
of justice, but not an irrelevant one. Love transcends law; but 
equality is a transcendent law. It is at this point that Niebuhr 
breaks with Christian orthodoxy, which nade equality a completely 


transcendent law and thus irrelevant. Perfect equality is a di- 


mension of the law of Love. 


The principle of equality stands midway between social 
justice and the law of love. As such it is a dimension of the 
sbiavienseay between justice and love. Equality is love in terms 
of logic. The "principle that all cmflicting claims of life 
be equally affirmed is a logical approxim tion of the law of 
love in a world in which conflict is inevitable. "42 Hence equal- 
ity is on the one hand the rational form of the law of love, while 
on the other it is something less than the law of love. 


Justice without the regulative principle of equality 
merely becomes a sanctification for whatever relative and 
uneven justice may have been achieved in a given period 
of history. In the same way equality without the higher 
principle of love as a principle of judgment becomes a 
form of legalism in which a relative equilibrium in so- 


ciety is mistaken for the perfect harmony of life with 
life,45 


Equality is an ideal principle in natural law, because 


the problem of dividing the privileges of human enterprise can 
only be met by covert or overt standards of equality. This is 


true in turn because human morality rests on the presupposition 


ce 


42Niebuhr, Christian Ethics, p. 149. Cf., Faith and 
History, pp. 189-190. a 
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of the value of all human life and because there are no a priori 


rules by which the worth of one person may be preferred to that 
of another. Equality is a transcendent principle and is never 1] | 


attainable. It is necessary, therefore, to distinguish between 


absolute and relative natural law. "The absolute natural law is 5 
what reason requires abstractly. The relative natural law is what 


reason is able to achieve under the conditions of human sin and 


the contingencies of nature."44 Niebuhr posits this diatinction 


to avoid the twin peril of fanatic Marxist . §. equalitarianism and 
B® liberal perfectionism and the pitfall of legalistic Catholic 


casuistry. 
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» « e if a natural law theory insists that absolute equal- 
ity is a possibility of society, it becomes an ideology of 
some rebellious group which does not recognize that func- 

tional inequalities are necessary in all societies, how- ie. 
ever excessive they may be in the society which is under ae 
attack. If on the other hand functional inequalities are : i} 
exactly defined the definitions are bound to contain, dubious ii 
justifications of some functional privileges, possessed by ae 
the dominant classes of the culture which hazards cae’ BI 
definition.49 
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Equal justice, therefore, is one of the ‘most ; Depoebarit 


_ goals in social ethics as well as being one of the simplest of 


all moral ideals. It is the only possible, though hardly precise, 


criterion of value. Equal justice is not a moral bao lute, ef 


though it is an approximation thereof. Love is the only moral 


absolute. But the absolute law of love "stultifies itself if it 


does not support equal justice as a political ‘and economic: ap- 


proximation of the ideal of love."46 ae : S fOr age’ si 


The structures of justice »---The social ‘structures in 
which justice is achieved and compromised are ) primarily the econo m- 
eg 


le and political organizations of national and Anterne tf onal 
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life. Niebuhr variously calls these organizations commnities. 

He might 6021 them the "orders of creation," except that he wishes 
to distinguish his natural law theory from that of Continental 
Protestantism. Whereas the rules of justice are abstractly con- 
ceived, the structures of justice embody the vitalities of his- 
tory. The structures of justice are obviously more contradictory 
to the law of love and the spirit of mutual love than are the 
rules of justice. This is so because of the ambiguity of social 
justice resulting from the effects of self-interest and power, 

The structures of justice are likewise ambiguous. 

The actual human communi ties are always shot through with 
disorder and confusion. The strong dominate the weak. There 
are conflicts between various wills, interests and forces. Some 
forms of justice preserve a tolerable degree of harmony, while 
others embody domination and conflict. There are semen. however, 
when order and justice are achieved and these are periods of 
social stability in which greater possibilities of justice are 
realized. Yet the period of stability issues in new injustices. 
The old tolerable justice becomes a source of confusion and in- 
justice. Tolerable justice, however, is always a product of 
power and the natural impulses of social cohesion. In such manner 
{is social order achieved. 

One of the resources for achieving tolerable harmony in 
communities is by civil or positive law. Yet the structure of 
justice is never merely legal order. Law does not coerce the 
vitalities of life into order. Community harmony is achieved by 
an interaction between the norms of law derived from conscience 
and the existent and developing vitalities and forces of the 
community. Communities, then, are no simple organization derived 


from conscience and reason, 
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Community order is achieved in addition and primarily 
by power.*/ There are two aspects of social power: the coercive 
and organizing power of government (the central organizing prin- 


ciple and power) and the balance of vitalities and forces (the 


equilibrium of power). Society is inevitably dependent upon these 
two elements of power for its rough justice, moral progress and 
utoplanism to the contrary. Yet within the organization of power 
and the balance of power in communities there are possibilities 
for greater justice and order. At the same time, nevertheless, 
power contradicts higher justice. Tyranny and anarchy are “the 

. Scylla and Charybdis between which the frail bark of social 


justice must sail," for tyranny issues from the organization of 


power and anarchy from the subtle balancing of power. 


Though power is not necessarily evil, it nevertheless q 7 
breeds injustice. It naturally follows that such injustice can | 
only be overcome by resistance to it in the form of power. Here | ] 
we have the justification not only for governmental coercion, : ] 
but also for types of rightly directed coercive power. Coerced ] 
justice, furthermore, is necessary because of sin, but such jus- 
tice is as morally ambiguous as all forms of power. The justice 
achieved through coercion is always less than the best. Yet com- at | 
munity order requires that men's expansive impulses be limited | 1 
by coercion. Pressure is one of the rough, but necessary, means | 
for the attainment of justice. It is religion, however, that iat 
attempts to direct coercion into less ambiguous paths. Religion Ad | 
always insists on the necessity of perfecting rough justice "by | 
Svery achievement of social and moral goodwill which education —— a it 
and religion may be able to generate."48 at | 
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The ambiguity of community justice is not only a result 


of the rational calculation of rights and interests involved in 


calculating the organization and balancing of power, but also 


of the concentration and diffusion of economic and political power, 


Whereas the centralization of economic power in modern technical 


society makes for injustice, the diffusion of political power 
in democracy issues in a tolerable social justice. 

Democracy, as a structure of justice, enhances equal 
justice because political power has been divorced in theory and 
partially in practice from economic~power., All men are endowed 
with a measure of political power. Workers as well as employers 
possess economic power even though it tends to be unbalanced. 

For Niebuhr democracy is the greatest agent of social 


justice. It embodies the principle of resistance to government 


within the very principle of government. This is the height of. 
the citizens' political power, for he can resist the inordinate 


ambitions of rulers and can "check the tendency of the community 


to achieve order at the price of liberty."49 The virtue of a 


democracy or the free society is that it is "a method of finding 


proximate solutions for insoluble problems."5O It is a method 


for solving the perplexities of ethnic, economic and religious 


pluralism. As such relative, rough justice can be‘achieved through 


the balancing of interests and powers. It-.seeks proximate solu- 


tions in indeterminate creative ventures. Thus Niebuhr can assert 


that democracy is the most adequate political and economic medium ap | | 


for achieving progressive justice. It is a perennial necessity 


of justice even though it may fail in times of crisis, 
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Government, though morally ambiguous, is a structure 
of justice only if two poles of the political paradox are kept 
in balance. On the one hand government is an ordinance of God; 
on the other the rulers of nations are subject to divine Judg- 
mente Government, furthermore, contains twe corresponding ele- 


ments: the principle of order designed to prevent anarchy and 


the principle that its power is not absolute. When government 


claims finality and virtue for its power, injustice arises. Resi- 


dent, nevertheless, in every political order are both possibili- 
ties of greater justice and perils of anarchy and tyranny. Gov- 
ernment is a necessary evil.© 

World community is as equivocal a structure of justice 
as any other conmunity. Society today is under the obligation, 
nevertheless, and is given the possibility, of achieving world 
order by the economic interdependence of the world. Both hope 
and fear drive us toward the task of establishing international 
conniintte: But world government is not immune from a hegemony 
of the stronger powers. Hegemony and imperialism are inevitable, 


although they can be subjected to the conditions of minimum 


justice if all nations involved are given the political power to 


resist dominant power. In other words the principle of the bal- 
ance of power is implied in the concept of international justice, 


But if the central and organizing principle of power is 

feared too much, and the central authority is weakened, 

then the political equilibrium degenerates once more to 

an unorganized balance of power, and an unorganized bal- 
ance of power is a potential anarchy.905 


The institution of property is another of the ambiguous 


structures of justice. The economic power of property is an 
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instrument of injustice as well as justice. Economic power be- 
comes unjust when it is claimed on the one hand by the Marxist 
equalitarians that all property must be socialized in order to 
secure justice. It becomes unjust on the other hand when it is 
claimed by capitalist libertarians, including Roman Catholics, 
that private property is the only means to social justice. Both 
absolute positions are sources of injustice. Niebuhr maintains 
in his latest writings that only when the right of property is 
held relatively it is an effective instrument of social peace 
and justice. There is no simple solution to the property prob- 
lem, for property gives power and power is a temptation to injus- 
tice. Competition, monopoly and socialized ownership and control 
all are ambiguous. The way of solution is within the democratic 
process in which there is open debate and continuous adjustment 
to new situations. 
To summarize: 

Human society represents an infinite vargty of structures 

and systems in which men seek to organize their common life 

in terms of some kind of justice. The possibilities of 

realizing a higher justice are indeterminate. There is no 

point in historical social achievement where one may rest 

with an easy conscience. All structures of justice do in- 

deed presuppose the sinfulness of man, and are all partly 

systems of restraint which prevent the conflict of wills and 

interests from resulting in a consistent anarchy. But 

they are also all mechanisms by which men fulfill theor ob- 

ligations to their fellow men, beyond the possibilities 

offered in direct and personal rela tionships.° 


The problem of achieving social justice.-~Achieving so- 


Clal justice is difficult for a variety of reasons, some of which 
have already been mentioned. Men are prone, for example, to think 


that they can realize a justice just because they have conceived 
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aie that transcends their interests. Or they think that peace 
and justice can be established by moral suasion. Yr they think 
that justice is based on perfect forgiveness. Or they think that 
a few neat principles will solve the problem of onflicting self- 
interests. Actually, however, justice is achieved only as some 
kind of decent equilibrium of power is established. Yet such an 
equilibrium is dependent upon a welter of natural contingencies, 
Such an equilibrium of interests and forces mas t mwevent the or- 
ganizing will of the ma jority or the strong minority from degen- 
erating into tyranny. The structure of justice must be estab- 


lished more or less by the very disputants in the power conflict. 


Perhaps the most fruitful way to approach the difficulty 


of achieving justice, says Niebuhr, is through the democratic 
process. Each social situation must be improved pragmatically 
from case to case and point to point. What is finally worked 


out in each particular case will be some ad hoc compromise be- 


tween vindictiveness and forgiveness, as for example in retrib- 
utive justice. © * 

The most despairing aspect of the problem of achieving 
justice is the slowness of achievenent. Judgments upon social — 
evil are implemented only after the evil has become intolerable. 
The executors of judgment, the exploited and oppressed, are slow 
to action. The resentful victims of injustice are inclined more 
to patience than to rebellion. The dominant power is usually 
in the hands of those who resist change and who worship law and 


order, 


Nevertheless, justice is achieved. It is a product of 


chaos as well as stability. Violence and coercion issue in social 
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justice as readily as their opposites. Coercive justice is as 


relatively just as peaceful justice. Violence may or may not pro- 


duce justice in the political order; but violence can never be 
ruled out. It must be transcended, however, wherever possible 
py the activity of good will. 

) Although Marxism has contributed much to the under- 
standing of the mechamisms for attaining social justice, it is 


ultimately a source of injustice. It erroneously believes that 


power in the hands of the exploited will inevitably lead to 
justice. This is the peril of tyranny in Russian communism and 


it eliminates it as a resource for justice. The tyranny of 


Fascist politics likewise disqualifies it as a structure of jus= 
tice. 


The executors of justice are usually the dominated, ex- 


ploited groups in society. Even though radicalism has its dan- 
gers of vengeful justice, it is, nevertheless, the medium for the 


challenging of outworn structures of justice. Because the bar- 


barians are the instruments of justice, progressive justice is 
always chaotic and rough. The younger Niebuhr inclined more to 


the possibilities of greater justice through the proletariat and 


through the force of equalitarianism. In his maturity Niebuhr 
has modified this position. Democratic justice has replaced 
 @qualitarian justice. He has made this modification because he 
has seen that the challenging forces are as idolatrous as the : 
challenged ones.°/ nit it 
The difficulty of achieving sank ak justice is ultimately 
the impossibility of making history fully secure against either 


anarchy or the tyrannical abuse of the power intended to overcome 


anarchy, 


ee 
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z To understand this is to labor for higher justice in terms 
of the experience of justification by faith. Justification 
by faith in the realm of justice means that we will not re-~- 
gard the pressures and counter pressures, the tensions, the 
overt and the covert conflicts by which justice is achieved 
and maintained, as normative in the absolute sense; but 
neither will we ease our conscience -by seeking to escape 
from involvement in them. We will know that we cannot purge 
ourselves of the sin and guilt in which we are involved by 
the moral ambiguities of politics without also disavowing 
responsibility for the creative possibilities of justice. 


The Relation of Justice to Love 

Various levels of the relation of justice to love have 
already been considered. The relation of Divine Mercy to Divine 
Justice is achieved by Christ in the Atonement and symbolized in 
the Cross. The relation between agape and mutual love has been 
shown to have a threefold dimension culminating in the assertion 
that mutual love approximates and contradicts agape. fForgive- 

ness when applied in social relations raises the relativities of 
social justice to greater approximtions of love. Equality stands 
in a medial position between love and social justice in its : 
quality as the most logical approximation of the ideal of love. 
There remain three more levels or dimensions of the relation of 
justice to love. These three dimensions are perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of all for Niebuhr's social ethics and natural law 
theory. They include the relation of social justice to the law 
of love, the relation of the rules of justice to mutual love and 
the relation of the structures of justice to mtual love. 

Love and justice must be related on all levels because 
history cannot solve the problem d@ existence and because man is 
obliged nevertheless to achieve more tolerable living conditions 
in history. The relation of God's wrath and mercy, that is, the 


Atonement, overcomes all man's fruitless attempts to save himself, 
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partially at every moment in history but only completely at the | ‘i 
end of history. The other relationships between love and jus- i 
tice are necessary because of the obligations of the uneasy con- . i | 
science or the lure of love as the law of man's freedom and of | | 
human justice. } | | 
The Atonement is related to social justice in various ij : 
ways. Christ as the answer to the problem of the relation of « 
God's wrath to His mercy makes it possible for man to achieve : | 
greater social justice because Christ shatters the self's pre- : i] 
occupation with itself. Repentance follows thereupon and then 4 | 
hope. In this sense the Atonement nerves justice. In the second : i 
place man can apprehend by faith the content of the Atonement, | | 
namely that ultimate love and perfect justice are related and 
that, thersfore, not only is man justified by faith, but also is | 
he able to work in hope and anticipation for higher and higher i] 
justice. In the third place the Atonement answers man's most 
perplexing question: Why does evil prosper? Or why should the | 
tyrants triumph? It is the perplexity of this question that 1 
makes vital religion deal with the relativities as well as with | 
the ultimates in life. "It will hope for the destruction of | 


tyranny as a mediate goal of history, whatever may be its in- 
sights into the ultimate problem of life and history."99 In the 
last place the Cross not only reminds men of the unlimited pos- 


sibilities of justice,but also remains as a "permanent judgment 


upon the continued fragmentary and corrupted character of all our 


o boric achievements. "60 


a The relation of love and jus tice in all its dimensions 
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Christian faith and social ethics on both the theological-revela- 
tional level and the edciological-rational level. Love and 

justice represent, furthermore, the synthesis that Niebuhr makes 
petween the ultimate and the proximate, or between religious ab= 
solutes and social relativities. It represents in another sense 
the double task of ethics: to achieve " suf ferable order out of 
anarchy and to set the tentative order under the criticism of the 
ultimate ideal. In short, Niebuhr's theory of the relation of jus- 
tice to love symbolizes the paradox of the relevance of an im= 


possible ethical ideal. 
“Social justice and the law of love.--Niebuhr on the one 


hand qualifies the social justice that Amos demanded because it 
is a possible ideal for society and on the other hand limits the 
absolute love that Jesus preached because it is an impossible 
ideal for society. Niebuhr attempts, therefore, to achieve a 
relationship between love and justice that avoids the onesided- 
ness of Amos and Jesus by combining them. For Niebuhr the essence 
of the relation of justice to love is to be found in the para- 
dox of the law of love, that is, as an ‘ eeneateid possibility or 
as a law that is not a law. Thus the relationship of love and 
justice is paradoxical, as is also the theory of natural law. 
The meaning of the law of love paradox is that the law 

of love both fulfills and negates all achievements of social 
justice. This relationship is analogous to justification by faith, 
in which man is accepted as righteous while remaining unrighteous. 
The law of love not only guides social justice, but it judges it. 
The love commandment, therefore, ha an ultimate and a proximate 

critical function. It is an "ul timate criterion of judgment upon 
all human action which falls short of love. It also is i: guide — 


for the approximations of justice and love which make up the woof 
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and warp of everyday existence."61 Thus there is a positive and 
negative relationship between the law of love and social justice. 
The law of love fulfills all human laws and schemes of 
justice in the sense that it completes what every high moral law 
implies. Love implies an uncoerced giving of the self. It is, 
therefore, a fulfillment of the law, "for in perfect love all law 
is transcended and what is and what ought to be are one. "94 As 
the fulfillment of the schemes of justice the law of love acts as 
a challenge. It challenges the world of nature and sin, of nar- 
row loyalties and sinful ambitions, because there is no social 
situation in which love does not offer possibilities of action 
higher than the traditional customs of man. In this sense the 
love commandment stands as a vertical challenge over every moral 
achievement defining the dimension in which all moral endeavor 
takes place. But the law of love also challenges moral action 
horizontally. Not only is there the challenge to men to perfect 
their attainments of justice, but also is there a challenge to 
extend justice and love. Hence "Thou shalt love" offers a more 


excellent way. 


L>*4 
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As a guide for social justice, the law of love mst be 
related to even the most minimal standards of justice. It must 
be made relevant to ine. seiativibias of the social struggle, even 
to hazardous and doubtful ones. In this sense the ideal principle 
mst be sacrificed in order to assure its partial realization. 
In this sense also, since agape is an impossible possibility, 7 & 
is not even right to insist that every action of the Christian 


must conform to agape, rather than to the norms of relative 
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justice and mutual love by which life is mafntained and conflict- 
ing interests are arbitrated in history."65 | 
Again as the fulfillment of human justice, the law of love 
acts as an unlimited resource. It suggests possibilities that 
immediately transcend any achievement of social justice. It is 
this element in the dialectical relationship between the ideal 
of love and the principles of justice which Christian or thodoxy 


has neglected. Order rather than love has determined the ideals 


of justice of orthodox Christianity. Yet the law of love does 
more than suggest greater possibilities; it makes for more image 


inative® justice. In fact there are no limits to the degree of 


imagination prompted by love with which the needs and interests 


of fellow men may be considered. This higher imagination is a 


function of the potential justice (justitia originalis) which 


resides in existential man as law. It is imagination that leads 
beyond equality to a consideration of the special needs of the. 

life of others. Imagination purges vengeful justice. The agape 
of the Kingdom of God, therefore, is a resource for infinite de-_ 
velopments toward more perfect brotherhood in history. 


Even the purest form of aga 6, the love of the enemy 


and forgiveness towards the evil-doer, do not stand in contra- 


diction to historical impossibilities. Penal justice can 
achieve more and more imaginative forms; and these more 
imaginative and generous treatments of the: evil-doer can 


be historically justified by the reclamation of the 
criminal, 64 | 


There is no limit to the possible admixture of forgiveness in 

criminal justice, eeeenk thn tints of the impossibility of pure 
forgiveness. Imagination and the spirit of forgiving love make 
for greater approximations of social justice to the law of love. 


In short, as the fulfillment of all structures and 


SSNiebuhr, Human Destiny, p. 88. 
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‘gchemes of justice and of all rules and principles of justice, the 


law of love operates in the sense that 


the heedlessness of perfect love is the source and end 
of all reciprocal relations in human existence, preventing 
them from degenerating into mere calculation of advantage. 
It is also the source of the principle of equality and 
may be a complement to it in all intimate and private 


relations,65 
But for Niebuhr the law of love operates more importantly 
as the negation of all rules and structures of social justice 


than as their fulfillment. It’ contradicts social justice insofar 


as all historic attainments of justice embody sinful elements, 


pecause they contain implicit rationalizations of special privi- 


leges.e. The law of love negates the rational rules of justice as 
much as the positive laws of justice because of the extent of the 
sinful pretensions in each. Since the laws of justice are "always 
in danger of throwing the aura of moral sanctity upon the sinful 
self-interest which they take for granted, they must consequently 
stand under the criticism of the law of love, "66 Hence, as the 
judgment and negation of social justice, the love commandment is 
the ultimate criterion of justice. 

The source of this ultimate criterion is both within 
man, original justice as a law over social justice, and superior 
to man, the Cross as the symbol of the demand of the ultimate 
unity. As absolute criterion the law of love points out how im- 
perfect are all human social achievements. "This is indeed a 
proper function of the law of love in any religion which appre- 


Clates the transcendent character of the ultimate ideal, "67 it 


a 


—— 


SSNiebuhr, Faith and History, p. 193. 
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is this function alone, without the guiding function, of the law 


of love that Christian orthodoxy defectively centers apba. Secu- 


lar and Christian liberalism, on the other hand, erroneously over- 


look this critical, judging function of the law of love. It is 


these two errors that disqualify the natural law theories of both 
Orthodoxy and Liberalism. 


As the ultimate criterion of justice the law of love 
states the basic requirements of social existence and then con- 
derms social existence for the failure to embody the requirements. 


In this sense the law of love is no mere counsel of perfection. 


Rather can its meaning be seen in the Gospel phrase: "“If ye love 


them that love you, what’ thanks have ye?" From the perspective 


of the love commandment all limited human communities stand under 


this Gospel condemnation, 


Because all social justice is ambiguous and relative, the 


law of love is for the Christian the final and only authoritative 


definition of the ‘order of God.* The love commandment transcends 


all laws in that it presupposes a coherence of life with itself 
and with all life, a coherence that man in history never realizes. 
The historical realization of perfect love is frustrated because 


of the self-assertion of natural man and the imperial will-to- 


power of sinful man, 


In Faith and History Niebuhr attempts a limited rational 


validation of this twofold relation of fulfillment and contra- 
diction of the law of love to social justice, °% The negative 


function of the law of love is validated by exploring the limits 


and fragmentary character of historic forms of human virtue. This 


exploration is related to the widespread experience of complacency 
and despair. 


———— 
— 
iin 


Complacency anddespair are analogous to idolatry 
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68Niebuhr, Faith and History, pp. 152 ff. 
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and atheism. The exploration is also related to the fact of © 
conscious and unconscious ideology, in the Marxist sense. The 
law of love of the Christian faith, with the aid of grace, how- 
ever, transcends and transforms complacency, despair and the 
{deological taint. 

The positive function of the law of love is validated 
when it is correlated with virtues and moralresources known by 
scientific and philosophical disciplines and proves itself a re- 
source for coordinating them into a broader and deeper sys tem of 
coherence. tn this positive validation Niebuhr believes that the 
truth or meaning of the law of love is “more adequate than alter- 
native interpretations, because it comprehends all of life's 
antinomies and contradictions into a system of meaning and is con- 
ducive to a renewal of life,."6% i 

The relation of historical justice to the love of the 
Kingdom of God can be expressed from the point of view of justice 
as well as from that of the law of love. From the standpoint of 
justice, “the achievements of justice in history my rise in in- 
determinate degrees to find their fulfillment in a more perfect 
love and brotherhood; but each new level of fulfillment also con- 
tains elements which stand in contradiction to perfect love," /0 
Here we have the relationship of contradiction and approximation 3 
between justice and love. Justice is not love, therefore; but , 
every relative justice stands under the judgment of the law of 
love as well as approximating it. 

Jus ties should be absolute, but it cannot be. It cannot 
fulfill the law of love and mst remain content not to. In this 


sense human freedom places the requirements of original justice 
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as ultimate possibilities over the requirements of social justice, 
that is, of natural law. In this sense also social justice can 
only, and must, approximate, yet contradict, the law of love. 


The orders of creation, Geschoepfungsordnungen, express the law 


of love inchoately, but are a threat to its dominion. They are 
poth a promise of and a peril to the love of the Kingdom of God. 
We have seen that the contradiction between justice and 
love is due to self-assertion and sin. Further contradictions 
will be considered below in connection with the relation of the 
rules and structures of justice to mutual love. Every moral 
achievement and law is an approximation to the law of love and 
has validity only to the degree that the law of love is implied 
in it. Social justice more closely approximates the law of love 
as more advanced historical communities are born and as collec- 
tive standards and attainments of justice more closely conform to 
those of: small atin such as the family. This approximation 
represents the ascending scale of moral possibilities, /+ Yet so- 
clal justice always is proximate because it always contradicts 
the law of love on each new level of achievement. The limita- 


tions of justice are discovered by the ultimte perspective of the 


law of love. 


Even the best laws of social life nee become the servants 
of interest and sin and as such can only approximate the law of 
love. One of the chief resources for higher approximations of 
justice to love is divine grace. Unless grace flows into men's 
hearts, they will not only fail to obey the law, but will also use 
1t for their own advantage. Modern legalism and lawlessness do 
not understand either the fulfilling and the negating qualities of 
the law of love or the resources of the Christian tite. sanepbeliy 
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i tans | Perhaps the best illustration of the approximation of 
4 justice to the law of love is that qality of equality referred 
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| to as “love in terms of logic." Equality at best is only a 
| temporary expedient of social ethics. In the realm of law equal- 


ity approximates the law of love because the principle of the 


equal affirmation of all life is closest to the demands of life 
as such. 


—S wees 


The ideal of equality is a part of the natural law which 

transcends existence, but it is more imnsdiately relevant 

to social and economic problems because it is an ideal 

law, and as law presupposes a recalcitrant nature which 

must be brought into submission to it.72 

The rules and structures of justice are related to the 

element of agape in the law of love, as the ultimate norm, be- 
cause they serve to relate life to life creatively, though imper- 
fectly, and- to preserve the health of personality by drawing it 
beyond itself. But at the same time these rules and structures 
contradict agape because they are fruitful sources of collective 


egotism, used by individuals to make inordinate collective claims 


after disavowing individual ones. Thus agape, as an element in 
the law of love, is an embarrassment to social justice. But it 

is also most directly a purifier of social justice by virtue of 
the relationship.of sacrificial love to mtual love. Sikes de-=- 
generates into mere order without justice unless the lure of love 
is operative and unless the grace of sacrificial love pr events 
mutual love from becoming a mre claculation of mxtusl advantages. 
The conflict of freedom and order is only perfectly resolved in 
the Kingdom of perfect love. It cannot be completely resolved in 


history. 


Indeed the ultimate reconciliation of all human justice 
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and perfect love will occur at the end of history. The end of 
biatery as finis means that history as we know it will cease when 
justice becomes pwrfect, that is, love. The end of history as 
telos means that the meaning of life, the ultimate reconciliation 
of justice and love,. will be accomplished. In short the ultimate 
reconciliation of love and justice will ocur when God fulfills 
man's potentiality. It will occur only when original righteous- 
ness becomes actual. In the interim, that is, in history, orig- 
inal righteousness exists as law and promise. 
Although love and justice are not the same thing in his- 
tory, they do not exclude each other. The maning of this dia- 
lectical relationship between the law of love and social justice 
is that the threat of injustice is minimized because love is 
never irrelevant. Liberal Christianity, says Niebuhr, is right 
in insisting upon the law of love and equal justice. But it is 
wrong when it overlooks the necessary ambiguities of social jus- 
tice, because it believes that love can be established in the 
perplexities of social life by mere preaching. The title of one 
of Niebuhr's articles is illustrative here: "It Was a Sermon 
Called Love o” Orthodox Christianity on the other hand is right 
in establishing a more relative moral ideal than love and in ra- 
tionally conceiving of this ideal as a requirement of natural law. 
But it was wrong at the same time in thinking that natural law 
is only supposed to arrest egoism and in removing the law of love 
into a position of pure transcendence. The result is "a social 
ethic in which Machiavellian politics and Darwinian sociology 
are blended into a pessimistic compound."75 Niebuhr, in opposing 


Continental Protestantism, prefers the manner in which a Catholic 
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relates love and justice.74 Failure to recognize that the law 
of love is related dialectically to the sinful world in each 
moment of existence issues in a theology and ethics in which the 
state may declare as just any scheme of justice because God 
has given the state the task of administering justice in society. 
Thus the dialectical relationship between social justice and the 
law of love must be asserted against both Barthian dualism and 
naturalism. iIn the latter, says Niebuhr, love is a mere ideal 
and possibility. 
Although appreciating and drawing upon Luther's thought, 
Niebuhr criticizes him for the defeatism of his social ethics, /° 
Niebuhr says that in Luther and in the neo-Lutherans justification 
by faith is often wrongly interpreted to encourage indolence, 
instead of releasing the soul into action. Niebuhr criticizes 
both Luther and Brunner for their interpretation of the relation 
of grace to law in which the sense of obligation completely dis-~ 
appears along with the careful discriminations of social justice. 
In short, the tension between love and justice is too mach re- 
laxed and the proximate problems of eaanich life are .precluded, 
Both Luther and Brunner have an ultimately defeatist ethic eile 
they have so heightened religious tension that it breaks and as 
a result moral action evaporates in defeatism. Hence, we find : 
that Lutheranism “always walks on the edge of the precipice of 


supramoralism, not to say anti-nomianism, . ."76 


Calvin, however, leans toward legalism in relating jus- 
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74Ibid., pe 90. Niebuhr, however, Aisagrees with the 
official Roman Catholic idea of the relation of love and SUESIUT, 
"Christian Faith and Natural Law," op. cit., pe 88. 


‘Niebuhr, Human Destiny, pp.185-198. 


T6Ibid., p. 198. 
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tice and love.?? He does not fully understand the law of love 

as the final law. He gives it too much legalistic definition and 
thus becomes involved in pretension and obscurantism. The Catholic 
use of reason in natural law is more discriminating than Calvin's. 

The sectarian movements possessed the virtue of under- 
standing both the possibility and the obligation of rational men 
to use reason for defining just standards of division between 
tmine" and "thine." But. they did not see the ideological taint 
in reasone 

The error of Catholicism's relation of love and justice 
is that reason is unjustifiedly used to define the norms of social 
conduct. In the process ths law of love loses its judging function 
and is replaced by grace. The function of grace is to restore 
the original righteousness lost in the Fall. Sin is the privation 
of original perfection rather than a positive corruption. Grace, 
therefore, administered by the Church can overcome sin and make 
reason in effect infallible. The Church,which is human, becomes 
the law, instead of God as love.’8 A heteronomous ethic results 
instead of a theonomous one. 

According to Niebuhr the virtue of the dialectical rela- 
tionship of love and justice is that iota tension is maintained 
but does not become overbearing. It is this tension that breeds 
a genuine moral optimism, because possibilities and corruptions 
of justice are seen from the perspective of the tension. Love 
makes justice obligatory because it is the primary law of the hu- 
mn spirit. But at the same tim it is a law that judges justice. 
It is interesting to note that Niebuhr thinks Freud partially 
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T7Ibid., ppe 198-204. 


78Niebuhr, “Christian Faith and Natural Law," op. cit., 
Pp. 86-90. Cf., Human Destiny, pp. 134-148. 
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misunderstood the law of love. 


Freud's admission that the love commandment is ‘the strongest 
defense against human aggression! is, incidentally, the re- 
velation of a certain equivocation in his thought. The im- 
possible command is admitted to be a necessity, even though 
a dangerous one. It would be regarded as less dangerous by 
Freud if he knew enough about the true genius of prophetic 
religion to realize that it has resources for relaxing moral 
tension as well as for creating it. 


& 


This dialectical tension, furthermore, challenges both legalism 

. and relativism. °° Against legalism it insists that there is no 

virtue in law and justice as such. Against relativism it insists 
that no group can arbitrarily define its own law. If the faulty 
critaria of the laws and structures of justice are not corrected 
by the tension of the law of love, they are always in danger of 
becoming demonic. As against the desire for purity of justice 

in Barth and Brunner, lastly, Niebuhr insists that social justice 
is a "revelation of man's residual capacity for justice, despite 
the corruptions of self-interest in his standards. and in his 


practices, "81 


The basic affirmation of the Christian faith is that 


as 6 Cory is fulfilled and ended in the law of love, as revealed 
in Chrtat. 


Such a love both completes and contradicts every form of 
(i historic virtue. It cannot be comprehended as the conm- 
pletion of life, by faith, if that which stands in contra- 
diction to it in historic forms of virtue and wisdom is not 
contritely acknowledged. if this truth of faith ceases to 
be a truth requiring such repentance, it ceases to be a 
truth which contains 'grace,' which is to say it loses 
power to complete what is fragmentary and to overcome what : 
is wrongly completed in himan existence, | ’ 
If the truth of faith merely becomes a ‘fact! of his- 
tory, attested to by a miracle, or validated by ecclesias-— 
tical authority, it no longer touches the soul profoundly. 
‘If it is made into a truth of reason, which is validated 


— 


a — T9yNtepuhr, Christian Ethics, p. 117. 


SONiebuhr, Faith and History, p. 194. 
Slipid., p. 33. 
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by its coherence with a total system of rational coherence, 
it also loses its redemptive power. The truth of the 
Christian Gospel is apprehended -at the very limit of all 
systems of meaning. It is only from that position that it 
has the power to challenge the complacency of those who 
have completed life too simply, and the despair of those 
who can find no meaning in life.82 


Social: justice and mtual love.--Since mutual love is 


grounded in the law of love and since it points to the law of love 
as its fulfillment, the relation of the rules and structures of 
justice to mutual love is a further elaboration of the relation 

of justice to the law of love. The rules and principles of jus- 
tice more closely approximate mutual love than do the structures 
of justice, of political and economic organizations. The rules 

of justice are abstractly concéived, while the structures of 
justice embody the vitalities of history. 

There are two dimensions of the relation between rules, 
laws, systems of justice and mutual love.S5 On the one hand the 
rules are’ the instruments of mutuality ; they contain on the other 
hand mere approximations of and positive contradictions to m- 
tual, love. 

a As instruments of mutual love ithe principles of justice 
extend the sense of mutual obligation in three ways: 
(a) from an immediately felt obligation, prompted by ‘obvious 
‘need, to a continued obligation expressed in fixed principles 
of mutual support; (b) from a simple relation between a self 
and one 'tother' to the compléx relations of the self and the 
'others'; and (c) finally from the obligations, discerned by 
the individual self, to the wider obligations which the com- 
munity defines from its more impartial perspective,.94 
These communal definitions slowly evolve in the mores and common 


G : ; ; | 
law, Each includes elements of disinterestedness not possible for 


the individual. A continued obligation is always based upon a 
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S2ibid., ps 170. 


83Niebuhr, Human Destiny, pp. 248-256. 
' B41pid., p. 248. 
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rational calculation of other men's needs. It is not ecstatic. 


Communal definitions, likewise, are the product of the social mind; 
if they were not, society would be a chaos of conflicting individ- 


ual and group egotisms. The rules of social justice as the prod- 


uct of the social mind illustrate. man's ability to consider 
interests other than his Own, But this rational mutuality is not 
easy; it is often impossible. In that case conflicts are settled 
by force and war, -In short, the fixed principles of justice 
achieved by reason represent the most positive relation of the 
rules of justice to mutual love. 

At the same time, however, the rules of justice are a 
product of the hopes and fears of communities beneath the ra- 
tional level of calculation. This is the irrational element in 
rules of social justice. Both rational and irrational social 
standards are accepted as the principles of justice at given 
periods in history. This positive relation between justice and 
love Niebuhr offers in place of Lutheran, sectarian and neo- 


reformation analyses, in which the rules of justice are excluded 


from the domain of love. 
As with the law of love and justice, the laws and systems 


of justice also both approximate and contradict mutual love, This. . 
negative relationship is the result of the fact of sin in society. 


The rules of justice approximate love insofar as they presuppose 
the tenseune of men to take advantage of each other. The rules, 
therefore, make careful distinctions between "mine" and "thine." 
The rules of justice atiekonnt a’ the spirit of mutuality because 


of the contingency and ideological taint of rational estimates of 
rights. | 


Niebuhr asserts, in contrast to Catholic theory, that there 


is no infallible universal reason in history. He asserts against 
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sin of ideology, which it sees in all other systems. No natural 
law theory can be claimed as final. Civil law, the historical em- 


bodiment of the ideals of justice, is, however, more relative than 


natural law. The rationally conceived universal principles of 4 
justice, such as equality, therefore, are sources of critisism 
for the civil law or structures of justice. While secular na- 
tural law legalizes claim too much for their rational rules of 


justice, secular and neo-Reformation relativists, such as Karl 


1s LIED 


Barth, dismiss them‘as irrelevant or dangeras. 

The peril of any natural law — can be seen in this 
twofold positive and negative relation of the rules of justice 
to mutual love. The positive relation allows an unlimited ap- 
proximation of love in the realm of justice. The negative rela- 
tion means that definitions of justice in history will contradict 
the law of love. 

The relation of the structures of justice to matual love 
is an even more ambiguous than is the relation of the se aie 
of justice to mutual love, because the definititions are imper- 

. fectly embodied .85 This ambiguous quality of the structures of 
justice is a product of the ambiguity of the @ ganization and 
balance of power in economic and political communities. The | Tt 
necessary evil of coercion and power may lead to overt tyranny j 

and anarchy in the structures of justice; thus, they approximate 

less and contradict more the spirit of mutuality than do the 

‘rules of justice. The development wy. 


modern democratic-capital- 


istic societies has been determined by the tension between the 
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: S51bid., pp. 256-269. For the consideration of the prin- 
Ciples of the organization and the balance of power, supra, The 
Structures of justice. 
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two most important forms of power, political and economic, and by 
the organization and balance of power in politics and economics. 
It is Niebuhr's thesis that all social life represents 
a field of vitality of many forms that are interrelated in terms 
of both mutual support and potential conflict. It is the task of 
politics to extend mtuality and to mitigate conflict. Mutuality 
is threatened by imperialism, in which will attempts to dominate 
will, and by interest conflicts, in which mutual dependence is 
lost and the {individual isolates himself from commnity. Domi- 
f#ftion and imperialism are most easily minimized by an equili- 
prium of forces and vitalities. Such an equilibrium approaches 
mutual love to the degree that it prevents domination, though is 
never identical with it. But an equilibrium of power at the 
same time contradicts mutuality to the degree that its tensions 
issue in overt conflict and anarchy. 

: | The equilibrium of power is complemented by the organi- 
zation of power, that is, government. This organization of power 
is mérally and socially more necessary, because the balance of 
power by itself degenerates into anarchy. The organization of 
power, furthermore, is a more conscious attempt tp achieve justice. 
As such it belongs to the order of history, while the balance of 
power belongs to nature. The organization of power, therefore, 
more closely approximates mutuality. But it contains positive 
contradictions to the spirit of brotherhood. These contradictions 
include the coercive domination of the rulers as a class over the 
ruled as a class, and the rulers' pretension that their particular 
order is the universal, final order. The majesty of state, there- 
fore, is asbiguous,: a necessary evil. In short the two instru- 
ments of ‘nathes in community, the organization and balance of 


power, both approximate and contradict mtual love in the same 
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manner as, but to a greater degree than, the rules and principles 
of justice. : 

In view of thie assertion Niebuhr is cautious in claim- 
ing too much for his theory of natural law. He never elaborates 
it- rationally beyond the general principles of social fuatteds 
‘freedom and equality, and the organization and balance ofpower,. 
All levels of the relation of human: justice to the law of love 
and to mutual love are too equivocal to allow the claim of finality — 


for natural law, é6ven though it is concerned only with general 


principles. 


Summary on Natural Law 
It has been assumed by this writer that natural law 
theory is the attempt to establish and justify criteria for 
justice. The full dialectical relation of justice on all levels 
to love on all levels is the heart of Niebuhr's natural law thie- 
ory. He sets up the law of love as the transcendent criterion and 
mutual love as the historical criterion of social justice. ~The 
more relative criteria of justice are freedom and equality. Still 
more relative are the principles of the organization and equilibrium 
of power. The transcendent criterion is rooted in revelation 
and in essential human nature. The historical am pelabive criteria 
are rooted in reason and in nature, Sabena they are historical 
and thus ambiguous in varying degrees, they must be kept under 
the ob teian ane the obligation of the transcendent, that is, 
there must be a tension between the ultimate and the proximate in 


natural law.86 This tension is necessary, because it is not 
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S6The most adequate elaborations of Niebuhr's natural 
law theory are to be found in Human Nature, pp. 265-300; Human 
Destiny, pp. 244-286; Faith and History, pp. 171-195; "Christian 

Falth and Natural Law,” op. cit., pp- 66-94, and"Christian Faith 
and Common Life," op. cit., pp. 69-97. ee oe 
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. A possible to achieve fulfillment or ideal social justice in his- 
| tory. Social justice is an impossible possibility. It is the 
tension between love and justice that urges men on to higher 
possibilities of justice in history, while reminding them of the 
impossibility of perfect justice. 


Reason as the sole resource of natural Law is impossible 


‘because of its erroneous ideological pretensi on of universality 
(here Niebuhr rejects Catholic natural law) and because reason— 
leads to the vindictiveness of particularistic egotism (here 
Niebuhr rejects Marxist and Communist equalitarianisn). Niebuhr, 
therefore, bases his natural law theory on his conceptions of 7 
original sin and the Fall, differing in these from both Catholic “Hl 
and Orthodox Protestant theories and consequently from their con- 
ceptions of natural law. Niebuhr also rejects Liberalism's 

theory of natural law on the basis of its oversight of sin and 
its almost absolute devotion to reason. Natural law properly deals 
with the world of sin, It arrests the anarchy of sin but. does . 
not overcome it. Natural law, furthermore, furnishes the strate- y 


gies for realising community .87 


As a result’ of these re Jections and differences Niebuhr ’ 
posits a necessary distinction between an absolute and a relative 

natural law. The absolute natural law is what reason requires — 
absolutely; the relative natural law is what reason can achieve: 


under the conditions of natural contingency and human ainy: 


Niebuhr's theory of natural law actually is more a law of reason 


or spirit than it is a law of nature. It is ‘primarily constituted | 


of obligations coneeived by reason. Sa tt onat morality, further- 


more, is necessary for elaborating theories of compromise, for the 
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law of love offers no compromises or strategies for the complexi- 
ties of life. Reasen; therefore, applies the lew ‘et love to«the 
relative requirements of sinful society. The relative, historical 
criteria of justice are the rational formulations of love's im- 


plications. 


Any definition of moral rules beyond those which mark 
the minimal obligation of the self to. the neighbor are 
discovered, upon close analysis; to be rational formula- 
tions of various implications of the.love commandment, 4 
rather than fixed and precise principles of justice. All a 
principles of justice are designed to arbitrate and adjudi-; : 
cate the competing claims and conflicting rights. In this 
adjudication the Aristotelian principle that everyone is to 
have his due defines the spirit of justice, but the formula 
contains no indication of what each man's due is,88 


In spite of the limitations ‘of reason, Niebuhr includes 
it in his natural law theory because its capacity for working 
out definitions of sacial justice ‘eo 8 func tion of man's poten= 
tial (essential, original) righteousness as the law of human 
existence. The Fall neither completely effaces man's structure 


of freedom and capacity for rational justice (Orthodox Protes- 


tantism), nor leaves man with the untarnished capacity for natural 
justice, though without love and freedom as the innermose law of 
his being (Roman Catholicism).89 For Niebuhr the Fall impairs 

or limits man's reason and capacity for justice. In this sense 
he draws on Marx's formulation of ideology. It is love,’ however, 
that ultimately overcomes the corruptions of justice due to the 
perversity and contingency of reason. For these reasons also 
Niebuhr's natural law conception differs from Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Protestant conceptions. 


To conclude:. 
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Human nature is, in short, a realm of infinite possibil- 
itiés: of good and evil because of the character of human | 
freedom. The love which is the law of its nature [the law of 
freedom and of justice] is a boundless self-giving. The sin 
which corrupts its life is a boundless assertion of the self. 
Between these two forces all kinds of ad hoc restraints may 
be elaborated and defined. We may call this natural law, 

But we had better realize how very tentative it is. Othner- 
wise we shall merely sanction some traditional relation be- 
tween myself and my fellow-man as a 'just' relation and quiet 
the voice of conscience which speaks to me of higher possi- 
bilities. What is more, we may stabilize sin and make it in- 
Stitutionais; buu it will be discovered invariably that my — 
definition of justice guarantees certain advantages to myself 
to which I have no absolute right, but with which I have been 
invested by the accidents of history und the contingencies of 
nature and which the ‘old Adam! in me is only too happy to 
transmte into absolute rights,.90 
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. CHAPTER V 
AN EVALUATION OF NIEBUHR'S THOUGHT _ 
ee oy or 4 ooo 
It is a difficult task to-evaluate the theological ethics 
of Reinhold Niebuhr. Both his theology and his social ethics con- 
tain so many een. emphases and refinements ‘and are based agen 


such a range of research and such an intensity of personal ex-° 


perience that he cannot be om ti cised lightly. Nor can he be dis- 
missed by the liberal as a neo-or'thodox this oloedan. Niebuhr's 
thought is not so easily categorized: for Niebuhr is as much a 
liberal as he is a conservative in theology. In social ethics he 
is further to the left tiven “teat EWetelia: 

Again, it is not easy to criticize Niebuhr’ fairly be- 
cause his thought is in a constant process of rise dente srs se through 


out his writings. The subtle reinterpretations of his own thought 


are elusive. The dialectical structure of his thinking ‘presents 


an additional hazard. As Professor John.C,. Bennett writes, "usually 


the fault that one finds with nts thought at one point ie cor-= 
rected éclininve He else."+ 
On the héte Niebuhr's thought seems to bie wiles adequate | | 


than inadequate as an analysis of and answer to contemporary re= , 


ligious and ethical problems. This evaluation, however,: though 


it makes no attempt to be exhaustive or final, will be negative 


as well as positive. It will center its criticism on Niebuhr's 0 f 
oe a ee - — 
concept of love, although not limiting itself to that. Niebuhr. 
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is weakest on the central point of his religious social ethics 


and Christian natural law theory: the transcendent criterion of 


4 


Lovee 


Theological Outlook and Me thod was. | ' 
A few words must be sate first about Niebuhr's critics. : 
There are only a handful of liberal theologians and philosophers 
who come to terms with what Niebuhr writes and thinks. Among the 
reviewers the only ones I have. found who deal adequately with his 
thought, because they understand him, are Arthur E. Murphy, 
Robert L. Calhoun, John C. Bennett and James L. Adams. Those 
witte who are too impatient or too hasty to do Niebuhr justice, 
never understand him. They never grasp his full thought. They 
grasp one pole of Niebuhr's dialectic, interpret him from that 
one pole and then dismiss him. Many of the liberal empiricists 
try to prove that Niebuhr is wrong by saying that his paradoxes 
are inconsistent or that his dialectical formulations are ir- 
rational, inchherent, and absurd. Niebuhr himself says the same 
thing. | 
A few of the critics like to convict Niebuhr of being a 
sinner in terms of his own explanation of intellectual pride and | 
| pretension. They thereby dismiss him not only by turning his 
ideas on himself, but also by accepting themselves for the moment 
his formulation of sin, which in actuality they are attempting to 
criticize! Another common way to avoid Niebuhr is to dispose of ; 
him as an “unpleasant pessimist and an inconvenient critic of 


assumptions which have become too much a part of us to question,"5 az | 
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2E.A. Burtt, "Neo-Orthodoxy and Sin," The Humanist, I 
(1941), 112-116. Cf., Jay W. Hudson, "The New Orthodoxy and Human 
Progress," and Gardner Williams, “Humanistic Elements in Opposition 
to Liberalism," Religious Liberals Reply (Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1947), PDe 54-71, : : 
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Perhaps the best advice on evaluating Niebuhr is offered 


by Professor John C. Bennett. He writes that 


' Professor Niebuhr is often given very one-sided interpre- 

. tations by those who judge his thought by one speech 
or article. His thought represents an extraordinarily deli- 
cate balance between the relevance of Christian ethics to 
action and emphasis upon the transcendence of Christianity 
and upon the sin of man, It is a dialectical balance ac- 
cording to which the opposing emphases actually support each 
other. The doctrine of sin becomes a reason for supporting 
social policies based upon radical criticism of the status 
quo,|and the transcendence of Christianity provides a per- 
spective from which these policies are kept under criticism.* 


In line with Bennett's advice we can see the irrelevance 
of much of the criticism of Niebuhr's thought. The inadequacy, 
for example, of typing Niebuhr's theological outlook as neo- 
orthodox can only be overcome by understanding that in "temper, 
method and results it is the work of a mind in which Liberal 
Protestantism and radical but sophisticated Palinism, both deep- 
rooted and) long in fierce conflict, are moving toward reconcilia- 
tion."© One mst also approach Niebuhr's thought from the point 
of view of whether or not it has anything meaningful to say to the 
contemporary world. It is the opinion of this writer that ebebets 
theological method, though not entirely satisfactory for a liberal, 
contributes a greater ethical insight into contemporary human prob- 
lems than does a strictly empirical method. 
But no one will be able to grasp these insights if he 
is bethased by theological words, paradoxes or dialectical ten- 
Sions. It is my conviction that Niebuhr's method is not common 
fare, because most people, including church ministers and laymen, 


do not think in terms of paradox. They think in terms of "either 


-- or," but not in terms of "both -- and," so that, for example, 
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his formulation of sin is interpreted as leading to moral ennerva- 
tione The question is often heard: If the wor 1d is so evil, why 
do anything? In the ease and assurance with which such interpre- 
tations of his thought are made lies the danger of Niebuhr's theo- 
logical method. But for those who are not bothered by dialectic 
and paradox, Niebuhr's theological method is appreciated as a great 
contribution. to the analysis of the perplexities of life. Reality 
is contradictory; it is not so rational as our intelligence; it 
cannot be coherently capsule d in a philosophical system. Only a 
dialectical treatment can ‘adequately relate man to the saving 
reality. It is the contrapuntal quality of Niebuhr' s paradoxical 
method that allows it to touch upon so many of the perplexities 
and ambiguities of. social life in relation to the ultimate and 
unambiguous forces that: explain and bedeen them 

Niebuhr, nevertheless, is hard to understand. He is 
often unclear in his formulation of ideas. Poorly and ambiguously 
expressed concepts lead. to many se ewert ties in his thought. Hu- 
man reason is justified in demanding of "those who claim to possess 
and to..prepeund® dialectical insights that "they bring their t each- 
ing to the level at which we: can know what it is that they are 


saying and what evidence there is that what is said is true."6 


In Human Destiny, The Children of Light and the Children of Dark- 
- ees 


ness, and especially in Faith and History, he succeeds in express- 


ing himself more succinctly than in his other theological 
writings. 

a egy most unsatisfactory aspect of Niebuhr's theo- 
logical method is his use of ideal types in the polemics neakaa’ 


alternative religious and philosophical answers. Niebuhr perverts 
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the ideal typical method by overlooking its inadequacies. He 
not only glosses over the important distinctions within the ideal 
type but he also attaches to the ideal ty pe that he analyzes a 
pejorative quality. Niebuhr's eri ticion, cithoust gaining in vi- 
vacity, loses in precision.? Liberalism, for example, becomes a 
term of reproach. Since liberal rationalism is so optimistic in 
Niebuhr's eyes, he fails to see the insights it has into the 
creative quality of love. Again, in his polemics Niebuhr does not 
distinguish between philosophy of religion foes its contributions) 
and theology, or between philosophical am theo logical ethics, 

His polemics, nevertheless, are valuable in that they keep in plain 
sight the chief outlines of the various competing types ofreli- 
gion, philosophy and ethics, 

Niebuhr's position on religious myth and symbol is a 
particularly fruitful one. It is fruitful in the sense that he 
approaches a religious myth, such as the Fall, by asking, not 
whether it is scientifically or literally true, but by discover- 
ing whether or not it can have meaning for modern man and the 
contemporary crisis. This approach can be justified in the face 
of the criticisms of an empiricist's approach, such as Wieman's, 
because it does extract meaningful answers for practical prob- 
lems.® Robert L. Calhoun points out, nevertheless, a pertinent 
inadequacy in Niebuhr's concept of symbolic interpretation.. He 
criticizes Niebuhr for poe pene the original meaning of the syn- 
bol with its modern mooning and for interpreting biblical passages 
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TCalhoun, "A Symposium on Réefnhold Niebuhr's Nature and 
Destiny of Man," Christendom, VI (Autum, 1941), 574. For addi- 
tional criticism of Niebuhr's polemics and his interpretations of 
the past see Calhoun, "Review of se Natur," Journal of Reli- 


gion, XXI (October, 1941), 475-43 of Human pues Sinz." 
Op. cit., PPpe 61-63. 


= Su, N. Wieman, eegesrmecay on Contemporary Religious 
Reaction,” Religious Liberals Reply, op. cit., pp. 3-15, 
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symbolically while interpreting the writings of the mystics and 
sectaries literally, in order to prove his points.9 | 

In connection with the my thical ap proach, Niebuhr does 
not exclude reason. His whole theological or esentation is in the 
rational tradition, though not only so. Niebuhr is vulnerable, 
I think, in that he boas not exploit the excellences of reason. 
This is probably due to his excessive attenti on to the defects 
of reason in the achievement of truth and virtue, that is, to the 
contingency and perversity of reason, This outlook on me Limi 
tations of reason closes off for Niebuhr many of the insignts of 
the social sciences and their contributions to a full estimate of 
the nature of man. 

Niebuhr's theological method, however, is on the whole 
both powerful and valuable. Its power and its value come from 
the highly meaningful interpretations he gives. to traditional 
religion. He is able to do this because his formulations are at 
all times oriented to the contemporary si tuation, D. R. Davies, 
in his evaluation of Niebuhr , 19 makes the point that he has caught 
afresh for our day the meaning of the Christian faith and tradi- 
tion. If Niebuhr has done nothing else, I would echo, he has 
interpreted the significance of Christianity when before most 
men could see none. Yet, at the same time, while he has caught 
and brought up to view the obscure insights of Christianity, he 
has failed to catch what Gerard Manly Hopkins has called *the 
dearest freshness deep down things." This failure is especially. 


noticeable in his formulati on of love, both human and divine, 


and in the mechanical relation between justice and love. Whether 
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this is a fauit of his method or of his deep desire for pure 
§ ‘ 


justice it is hard to tell. 


| Human Nature and Society 

Seatsdiet John Baillie in pointing out that the last 
forty years or so has been a period of anthopological concentra= 
tion in theology, names Niebuhr as one of the chief figures in 
this anthropologizing of theology.t1 It is in the area of human 
nature that Niebuhr makes his chief contribution. It is be- 
cause of his perietrating conceptions of human freedom and human 
sin that he has been able to write and speak so powerfully and 
vitally on social ethics, politics, economics and especially 
on a religio-moral interpretation of history. His social ethics, 
however, as well as his conceptions of sin, love and natural 
law, would be more powerful if he availed himself of the insights 
of the social sciences and of philosophy. William Clayton Bower 
is quite right when he says that most "empirical religious think- 
ers would accept Niebuhr’ s} analysis as far as it goes, but oe de 
would insist upon the inclusion of the findings of scientific ‘an- 
thropology and the more recent researches into the nature of 
human personality. "12 

Niebuhr is unable to avail himself of many of the ine 
sights of science because he is intent upon rejecting the world- 
views. upon which the various sciences are founded. Because of 
= also Niebuhr has eabeebien, in his attempt at correcting the 


vices of the Reformation with the virtues of the Renaissance, the 


latter's development of science and the scientific method. Paul 
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1ljohn Baillie, "Niebuhr's Gifford Lectures," Union 
Review, II (March, 1941), 8. 


lew. Cc. Bower, "A Symposium of Reinhold Niebuhr's Nature 
and Destin a of Man," op.. go 8°» pe 080. 
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Tillich, on the other hand, especially in his writings on love 
and the resources for salvation “in Christianity, soars above and 
beyond Niebuhr because he has seen that Christianity and depth 
psychology deal with the same problems. 
- Robert L. Calhoun notes this failure of Niebuhr's to use 
the social sciences as one of his chief defects. 


First, keen as it is, the author's treatment of human psy- 
chology is sketchy and disjointed. There is no systematic 
account of the nature and growth of personality such as one 
might expect in a book on man (Human Nature). Moreover, there 
is no effort to examine even suc undamental factors as 
impulse, emotion, intuition and thought, in their concrete 
interrelations. Instead there is a disturbing tendency to 
hypostatize ‘reason,' 'freedom,' 'self-as-subject,' '‘self- 
as-agent!' (e.g., p. 284) and thus to break up in another 
way the alleged unity of the person (e6.g., Pe 259). « « « 
He needs, in theological language, a more adequate doctrine 
of creation as regards man. The sciences and philosophy 
could help here.1l 


Professor Calhoun's comment on the inadequacy of Niebuhr's 
doctrine of creation = another point about his conception 
of human nature. Niebuhr vents to confuse the Creation and the 
Fall. This means that the potential goodness of human nature , 
stands in jeopardy. It means that the possibility of man's 
‘accomplishing either works of love or works of justice becomes 
remote. This confusion may be the reason why Niebuhr has developed 
no doctrine of vocation or of the church. The confusion means 
ultimately that the ideal of love faces\a possible elimination 
as an de upon which man can base his social choices and actions, 
because the Fall becomes more important than the Creation or 
= existential nature overcomes his potentiality. 
These remarks lead us on to an evaluation of Niebuhr's 


conception of sin. His penetrating insights into man's pride, 
Sensuality and ideological pretension and into the fact that the 


locus of human sin is at the height of human creativity or free- 
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dom itself are contributions to an understanding of human nature 
and society that neither liberal nor conservative can afford to 
overlook. Niebuhr's outlook on human evil is not pessimistic: 
rather it is realistic. Niebuhr balances, though not always suc- 
cessfully, his emphasis on man's sinfulness with a genuine con- 
cern for man's creativity in the conception of self-transcendence. 
But Niebuhr never goes far enough in spelling out the 
range of human sin. His conception is narrow. There are for him 
no degrees of sin, although there are different forms of pride 
and inequalities of guilt. Instead he concentrates upon man's 
rebellion against God, the effort of man to usurp God's place. 
Actually there are degrees. of sin less valiant than rebellion 
against God that might be characterized as estrangement from God. 
The types of sin corresponding to estrangement might include com- 
placency, the spiritualistic flight from ethical responsibility, 
and all the "lesser forms of egoism which may make the difference 
between sensitivity and insensitivity toward the need of others,."14 
In the second place Niebuhr'!s doctrine of sin reflects 
the inadequacy of his conception of creation. The distinction 
between sin and finiteness, although apparently sharply drawn, 
is not sharp enough. Gregory Vlastos quite rightly points out 


that the form of sin Niebuhr refers to as the isolation of the 


self is too easily confused with the human self.+5 Professor 
Calhoun goes further and says that Niebuhr leaves his doctrine 


of sin at loose ends, because he cannot explain the ultimate source 


of sin. Niebuhr is indeed caught in the predicament of deriving 
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l4pennett, "The Contribution of Reinhold Niebuhr," op. 
cit., p. 282. Cf., James L. Adams, “A Symposium on Reinhold 
Mebuhr' s Nature and Destiny of Man," op. cit., pp. 578-579. 


15cregory Vlastos, "Sin and Anxiety in Niebuhr's Reli- 
gion," Christian century. LVIII ‘Os tebee 1, 1941), (1204. 
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sin from human nature and freedom. As a description of the source 
of sin Niebuhr's concept is profound, but as an explanation of 
that plight it is inadequate .16 

In the third place Niebuhr's discussion of sin is inade- 
quate because of the possibility of interpreting sin as a@ para- 
lyzing force on decision and social action. If there are not. 
different degrees of sin, how is it possible to establish dif- 
ferences of degree of moral responsibility? I am sure that Niebuhr 
would answer this question satisfactorily, but he has not done > 
so in writing as far as I know, 

— In a recent lecture at the University of Chicago Niebuhr 
corrected one of the major flaws in his conception of human so- 
ciety.t7 In this lecture he made it clear that the difference 
between the morality of the individual and the immorality of 
society or human groups is one of degree, not of kind. - Both are 
morally ambiguous, but society is more so. If this distincti on 
of difference of degree is not kept in mind, as Niebuhr has not 
kept it in much of his writing, then there arises the danger of 
separating individual ethics from social ethics, with love being 
the chief principle in the former and justice in the latter. 

Such an oversimplified dichotomy is dangerous because it may lead 
not only to ethical complacency, but also to an elevation of the 
law of love to a point where it ceases effectively to criticize 
both definitions and attainments of justice, 

Lastly Niebuhr does not sufficiently emphasize the 
forces of justice in secularism or modern culture. This is due 


to his preoccupation with the inadequacies of secularism. Paul 
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16Calhoun, "Review of Human Nature,” op. cit., p. 479. 


1l7Lecture by Reinhold Niebuhr, "The Religious Absolutes 
S| and the Moral Ambiguity of Political Decisions," The Charles W. 
Gilkey Foundation, University of Chicago, May 2, 1949. 
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Tillich very clearly avoids this pitfall by insisting upon the 
force of creativity outside of the church or religion in. his con- 


cept of the latent church. 


Nature of Morality 


Although Niebuhr states the moral problem of man and 
history in profound terms as the problem of the why and where- 
fore of evil if God is just, the formulation does not seem to be 
quite complete. He omits an emphasis on the dimension of the per- 
vasive human need for justification in the face of the neuroti- 
cally accusing conscience. This dimension is something more than 
man's hope that judgment will not be too harsh, which he does in- 
clude. Niebuhr does not deal, as does Tillich, with the psychiat- 
ric: resources for overcoming the anxiety aroused by this need 

for justification or acceptance. Niebuhr is more concerned that} 
man should feel the tension between the absolute and the relative, 
or the guilt for sin, because such tension or guilt will lead to 
ethical activity. 

Niebuhr's emphasis, furthermore, upon the une asy con- 
science and the sense of moral obligation as a universal human 
experience derived from general, but private, revelation seems 
to be not quite true. Niebuhr himself may feel strongly the pangs 
of an uneasy conscience, but is it such an acute experience for 
most people? Do men actually feel the ultimate, t ranscendent 
judgment that Niebuhr says they do, even dimly? It seems, there- 


fore, that Niebuhr erroneously makes a particular experience uni- 


versally existent, although in terms of what men ought to do this 


universalization is valuable and a necessary aspect of social 


ethics. In short, Niebuhr again cmfuses what ought to be with 


what is. He does not adequately or clearly distinguish the Crea- 


tion from the Fall. 


150 
Another failure in emphasis is Niebuhr's discounting of 


eros, natural love, as a resource for moral action. Niebuhr is 


so intent upon criticizing the psychologists who exalt self-love 


that he tends to minimize the creativity of eros. In a brilliant 
article on eros, Ermine H. Lantero has set forth a meaning of 
eros, derived from Carl Jung, that goes beyond the dark, amoral 
forces that Niebuhr chiefly sees in it.18 this Jungian eros, 
starting with the self-regarding and sexual dimensions, issues 
finally in relatedness between human beings on a completely earthly 
level. This relatedness is psychic; it refers to the deep emo- 
tional forces of the unconscious that have the immanent tendency 

to mature into a profound and genuine relationship between selves, 
In short, eros has the characteristic of maturing into real'rela- 
tionship. It is this dimension of natural human love that Niebuhr 
does not sufficiently emphasize. If he did, eros would become a 
greater resource for morality and there would not be such a sharp 
difference between sacrificial love and mutual love. In the 
latter case the law of Love would not have to be so harsh as 
Niebuhr makes it and sacrificial love would become more humanly 
possible. All this is an emphasis that would make Niebuhr's law 
of love less static and the relation of justice to the law of 

love less mechanical. 

Man's transcendence and creative freedom is for Niebuhr 
an important resource for morality. Indeed, an acquaintance with 
Niebuhr's formulation of human transcendence appears to make a 
lasting contribution to the thinking of those psople who read him 
: apprecliatively. But self-transcendence in Niebuhr's thought is 


never broad enough. To transcend nature, history and oneself 


_— 
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18Ermine H. Lantero, “agape and Jung's Eros," Journal of 
Religious Thought, V (Spring-Summer, 1948), 186-195. 
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means chiefly the ability to know the truth or the good, but not 
the power to do it. In the words of Professor Calhoun Niebuhr's 
brilliant and suggestive account of original righteousness is 
set forth mainly as awareness of obligation and the capacity to 
deplore sinful action. 
The result is an account of man's freedom with a strong 
though unintended partial resemblance to Spinoza's: free-. 
dom to know but not to do. If the self is really unified, 
as Niebuhr insists, it is hard to see why self-transcendent 
insight, that apparently can supply some part of 'the motive 
power of the will,' cannot have some appreciable effect on 
actual conduct. It is hard, in other words, to see why the 
‘law of love stands' merely ‘on the edge of history and not 
in history.' Plato was less dualistic than this, and so. 
was Jesus,.l9 . 
To put it in still other words the love of potential man that re- 
mains after the Fall as law, obligation and norm is not a potent 
. 5 
force in existential man nor does it lead to works of love. This 
is perhaps the reason that Niebuhr's theory of natural law is 
chiefly, though not entirely, concerned with the definition of 
the principles of justice and that the limitations of human reason 
are never overcome by human love, 

Lastly, it should be asked if there is in Niebuhr's ac- 
count of theological ethics an answer to the question of the pur- 
pose of trying to achieve proximate justice in history if all 
achievements contain unjust elements and if only God can save man. 
Does the Christian faith as outlined by Niebuhr so ennervate 
moral activity that it is not possible to strive for the good? 
Niebuhr does answer this problem, but he answers it only in terms 
of moral responsibility, not in terms of the motive power avail- 
able or of man's desire for the good life. Niebuhr's emphasis on 
the dimension of moral responsibility, however, is probably a 


good one in the face of those who beltevp th Kingdom of God is 


___ 
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easily achieved on earth. But it is an unfortunate one in another 
sense, for it not only de-emphasizes man's power of goodness, but 


it also make s love only a harsh law. 


Love, Justice and Natural Law 
Whereas Niebuhr stresses the difficulties and dangers 
in defining the ideals and laws of justice, he apparently does 


pap. 


not approach the problem of formulating divine and human love with 
as much caution. As a result his conception of love is not as per- 
suasive as his conception of justice, 

One place where Niebuhr's formulation of agape seems to 
be inadequate is in his concept of grace as the power of the Holy 
Spirit in man and the mercy of God towards man. In effect this 
function of grace means that man has only the power to see that 
he is sinful, not the power to do anything about it, for only God 
can forsitve sin. It is probably true that ultimately God is the 


sole power of forgiveness, but it is not enough to stop there. 


Niebuhr stops at the point where he sees that man can overcome sin 


in principle, but not in fact, through God's grace, If man, with 


the help of God, cannot at least proximately overcome the fact of 
sin, how is it possible to enzage in ethicalactivity without be- 


coming morbidly pessimistic? And how can human history be 


- 
meaningful? 


or Perhaps the greatest inadequacy of all in Nyebuhr's thought 
is the one-sided emphasis he puts on the law of love. In its 
two aspects as agape and original righteousness, that is, as a 
the onomous principle in Paul Tillich's words, it is pri mari ly and 
almost wholly a judging and condemning law. The law of love is 
SO perfect and transcendent that it cannot reach into human na- 
ture and transform it. The inevitability of human sin, moreover, 


makes man resist whatever guiding or fulfilling power love does 
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havee In other words the law of love as Niebuhr formlates it is 


not a seeking love. It is not creating and transforming, because 


it always remains a law. It does not persuade. It only offers 


greater possibilities. At best it only purifies, challenges or 
fulfills. Niebuhr never assigns to ideal love the "strange," 
creative, transforming work that Paul Tillich does.©9 

Arthur E,. Mur phy, John C. Bennett and Robert L. Calhoun 
all see in Niebuhr's concept of the law of love a certain abso- 
luteness and lack of creativeness.“1< To Bennett Niebuhr's formu- 
lation of God is restricted chiefly to judgment. God's creative 

> work is not emphasized. Judgment is stvongly absolute. In fact, 

Bennett sees that Niebuhr inadvertently tends to level moral dis- 
tinctions and to make the gulf between justice and love so wide 
that the relevance of the Chris thai ethic is jeopardized. This 
is a danger in Niebuhr's thought even though he echuiiccaiialiiaks 
it. Calhoun sees in Niebuhr's formulation of perfect love the 
danger of our interpreting it as only transcendent. Such a mis- 
interpretation, I maintain, is near & Sane eniet Niebuhr's out- afl 
look than a fault of formulation. Again, although Gregory Vlastos 
does not fully understand Niebuhr's concept of love, he is justi- 
fiedly disturbed about the character of love as an impossible 
possibility.°* 

In connection with the questionable absoluteness and 


judging quality of the law of love, it is well to point out further 
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have. iIn other words the law of love as Niebuhr formlates it is 


not a seeking love. It is not creating and transforming, because 


it always remains a law. It does not persuade. It only offers 
greater possibilities. At best it only purifies, challenges or 
fulfills. Niebuhr never assigns to ideal love the "strange," | 
creative, transforming work that Paul Tillich does,20 
Arthur E. Murphy, John C. Bennett and Robert L. Calhoun 
all see in Niebu 's concept of the law of love a certain abso- 
luteness and lack of creativeness.“+ To Bennett Niebuhr's formu- 
lation of God is restricted chiefly to judgment. God's creative 
work is not emphasized... Judgment is strongly absolute. In fact, 
Bennett sees that Niebuhr inadvertently tends to level moral dis- 
tinctions and to make the gulf 'veteedn justice and love so wide 
that the relevance of the Christian ethic is jeopardized. This 
is a danger in Niebuhr's thought even though he protests against 
it. , Calhoun sees in Niebuhr's formation of perfect love the 
danger of our interpreting it as only toanveontent:: Such a mis- 
interpretation, I maintain, is more a function of Niebuhr's out- 
look than a fault of formulation. Again, although Gregory Vlastos 
does not fully understand Niebuhr's concept of love, he is justi- 
fiedly disturbed avout the character of love as an impossible 
possibility.°© 
in connection with the questionable absoluteness and 


judging quality of the law of love, it is well to point out further 
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that Niebuhr's reaction against sentimental distortions of love 
leads him into the other extreme. Niebuhr does not seem to un- 


derstand that non-sentimental love, the characteristic of his law 
o 


of love, tends to inhibit man's struggle for justice as mech as, 


though in a different way than, sentimental love. 

Niebuhr's idea of the law of love, therefore, results in 
a static love, due to its great transcendence over and its nega- 
tion of the human struggle. As a result Niebuhr's social ethics 
and natural law theory tend to become coercive rather than per- 
suasive or transformative. The ethic, in spite of its theonomous 
quality, leans towards heteronomy. That is, love is more a law 
over man, a judgment upon man, than it is a law in man, creating, 
and transforming him. For example, George F. Thomas quite 
rt altly points out that love as a leaven in the community is 
lacking in Niebuhr's theory of democracy.©° There is, it Seems 
to me, mor e justification for optimism than Niebuhr sees and 
more cause, therefore, for affirming progress in history. Never- 
theless, a dialectic between optimism and pessimism is necessary. 
In my opinion, Niebuhr's dialectic is too extreme. 

The mutual love that Niebuhr formulates is likewise stat- 
ics. He explicitly restricts ecstatic love in human relations 
to the most intimate ones.“* He does this not only because of 
his theory of the difference in degree in the moral Sagacity of 
individuals and groups, but also because he tries desperately to 
avoid any trace of sentimentalism. The effect of this restric- 


tion is to minimize, if not eliminate, man's finite creativity. 
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(This 4s also a limitation of Niebuhr's imago Dei concept.)#5 In 


Niebuhr's thought about mutual love there is lacking the ecstatic 
quality that one finds in Tillich's formlations.“° John C. 
Bennett writes, furthermore, that Niebuhr's “interpretation of 
love seems to be far too much in terms of feelings which are pos- 
sible only in intimate relationships and not in terms of a pattern 
of life which is possible or even desirable in all relationships."2/ 

Gregory Vlastos makes two interesting criticisms of Nie-~ 
buhr's concept of mtual love.“8 He says in the first place that 
the idea of mutuality in Niebuhr signifies altruism rather than 
cooperation and community. I would agree in part, because Niebuhr's 
mutual lebé is more a requirement than an actually existent 
creative force in man. In the seoond place Vlastos points out 
that Niebuhr's concept of human freedom does not include the 
power to act mtually. It is here, I would add, that freedom as 
an element in the struggle for justice is not adequately formula- 
" ted by Niebuhr. | 

To continue, Niebuhr in part derives his concept of 
justice from Greek philisophy, despite his criticisms of it. He 
leans on Plato when he uses the term harmony in order to Miciihite 
social relations. He leans on Aristotle when he talks about adju- 


f 
dication of conflicting rights in accordance with the principle 
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25adams, "A Symposium on Reinhold Niebuhr's Nature and 
Destiny of Man," op. cit., p. 579. 


26T11lich, "Fragments of an Ontology of Love," (An ad- 
dress to The National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
the Meeting of the New York Psychology Group, May 19, 1943). Cf., 


Adams, "God Is Love" (Sermon preached at the Meadville Theo logt = 
cal School, November 7, 1947). 


2?pennett, "The Contribution of Reinhold Niebuhr," Op. 
Clt., p. 281. | 


28Vlastos, "What Is Love?" gael stenton, I (Autumn, | 


at aa and "Sin and Anxiety in Niebu eligion," op. cite, 
p. 1204, 
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that everyone is to have his due.® Both these formulations are 
central to Niebuhr's thought, f 
On the whole Niebuhr's concept of quantities is powerful. 

He has brought the discussion of social justice down from the 
realm of philosophical theory to the realm of practical ethical 
theory. His social ethics and natural law theory, therefore, avoid 
the dangers of irrelevance inherent in a more philosophical pres- 
entation... Nevertheless, it is difficult to find a satisfactory _ 
account of the principle of liberty in Niebuhr's writings. Liberty. 
always remains a sketchy formulation. Equality, on the other 
hand, is given a very persuasive treatment, especially so since — 
equality is a phenomenon difficult to formulate adequately. But 
there is one point in his concept of equality that corresponds 
to his inability to make love a creative, ecstatic force. Niebuhr 
is unable to relate creatively reason and love in his idea of 
equality as "love in terms of logic." 

The relation of justice to love, therefore, especially 
in terms of equality is cold and mechanical. In fact all the 
levels of the relation of justice to love are static, except for 
the relation of justice to mercy, in the sense that love is pri- 
marily the negation of justice and only secondarily its fulfill- 
ment. The relation is static because love criticizes mutual love 
and justice. It never informs, transforms or creates justice in 
social relations. It never changes justice into higher forms 
except in the sense of fulfilling suaties. The judging, criti- 
cizing, negating function of the law of love is omphastsed;-where- 
as a more fruitful balance between judgment and creativeness would 


be more satisfactory. Paul Tillich's sannegthnn of love as the 
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29Niebuhr, Faith and History, p. 189. For an interesting 
discussion of justice see Irede enkins, "The Analysis of 
Justice," Ethics, LVII (October, 1946), Ael5. 
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basic and creative principle and justice as the secondary and de- 
rivative principle is a much happier formulation,° Niebuhr's 
formulation is, nevertheless, profound and illustrates the usually 
unrealized complexity of the problem. | ; 

Niebuhr's theory of natural law is impressive for many 
reasons. Sn | epenomone quality, that is, the twofold rootage 
in revelation and essential human nature of the transcendent cri- 
terion of love as law, gives it both breadth and depth. Itis, 
therefore, related in terms of depth to human nature and in terms 
of height to. the unconditioned reality. The theonomous quality, 
furthermore, makes it relevant to social ethics in the sense that 
it is a law that cannot be escaped. Yet the defect of this ex- 
cellence can be seen in the fact that the law is coercive rather 
than creative. In other words the transcendent criterion of jus- 
tice tends to become heteronomous, that is, the law of love is 
strange and superior to existential man. 

Another reason for the impressiveness of Niebuhr's nat- 
ural. law concept is the centrality of reason in it. We have 
seen that reason plays a leading role in both the absolute and 
the relative natural law. This centrality should be sufficient 
refutation of those who claim that Niebuhr rejects reason. 

A third factor in Niebuhr's impressive theory of natural 
law is his insistence on the necessary tentativeness ‘of all con- 
ceptions of natural law, including his own. This tentativeness 
is necessary because of the perversity of reason, its tendency to 
uhhversalize particular definitions of justice. That Niebuhr's 
stress on the limitations of natural law is justified can be seen 
in his penetrating criticisms of the Roman Catholic natural law. 


A fourth reason for the impressiveness of his natural 
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law theory is the range of general principles by which definitions 
and attainments of justice can be measured. Niebuhr establishes 
the law of love as the highest criterion. Below this he places 
mutual love, liberty and equality. The least general principles 
of justice he entebitehes are the organization and balance of 
power, Anything more specific than these last two principles is 
not dealt with by Niebuhr. All the principles are subject to 
the criticism of the law of love. Niebuhr's natural law theory 
would be even more impressive if the criteria of the law of love, 
mutual love, liberty and equality did not contain the defects 
pointed out above. 

The chief inadequacy of Niebuhr's natural law theory 
results from the insistence upon tentativity and from the exclu- 
Sive concern with general principles. This inadequacy is the lack 
of what John C, Bennett has called middle axioms or principles. 
For Niebuhr there are no middle principles below the organization 
and balance of power. There are no specific principles theoreti- 
cally elaborated for a particular culture except for tolerance 
and humility, which are designed to solve the problem of modern 
pluralism. Hence, the problem of specific rules that is erroneous- 
ly answered by Roman Catholic natural law and neglected by Ortho- 
dox Protestant natural law is not really answered by Niebuhr. 
Perhaps it is a problem that must remain unanswered if dxdiat shank 
of justice are to remain untainted by ideology. Yet it may be 
Niebuhr's preoccupation with man's pride and sinful pretensions 
that is the cause of this defect. 

It appears, however, that Niebuhr is aware of the diffi- 
culties of formating a natural law theory. He writes in a re- 


view of John C, Bennett's Christian Ethics and Social Policy: 


These middle axioms are working principles of justice which . 
are somewhat in the category of the Catholic ‘relative natural 


at 
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law,' but they do not have the fixed character of the latter. 
They are pragmatically conceived and are fluid, requiring 
periodic adjustment to the moving historical situation. -Dr,. 
Bennett's definition of these middle axioms brings out the 
full wisdom of his social theory and his ability to do equal 
justice to the ultimate principles of right by which conduct 
must be guided and the endless varieties of situations to 
which it must be adjusted. ee 

His final note on ‘natural law' comes to what seems to 
me the correct conclusion that 'i1t is a mistake to believe 
in the existence of a self-sufficient reason that always knows 
the good, but it is equally a mistake to deny that Christian 
moral conviction overlaps with a broader knowledge of the 
moral order that confronts Christians and non-Christians 
alike.' This is a position which is neither Catholic nor 
radical-Protestant. . « e and is, I am convinced, a truly 
ecumenical position in Christian social theory .31 


Coneluston 
Despite all these inadequacies of formulation, emphasis 
and outlook and despite the fact that Niebuhr barely mentions 
the role of the church and a doctrine of vocation,% his theo- 
logical ethics makes a profound aid di gnificant contribution to 
contemporary religious and ethical thinking. Niebuhr has not 
given up a belief in progress, for in his brilliant interpreta- 
ti on of history (strongly influenced by Paul Tillich's) both prog- ; . 
ress and regress are emphasized. History is meaningful, though 
not redemptive. | 
The chief inadequacy in Niebuhr's ees tanker’ sine is 
the omission from practically all his formulations of the word 
"creative," and its radical implications for any ethical theory 
or activity." One never has the idea, points out James L. 
Adams,°° that the law of love is good news, but only that it is 


5 <7 "an admonition against anxiety and a warning of judgment." 


Slyiebuhr, Christianity and Society, XII (Winter, 1945), 
pe 41. | 


S2Niebuhr, Faith and History, pp. 238-243 for the church 
and Niebuhr, "Christian Faith and Common Life," op. Cit., p. 86 
for vocation. . | 


S3adams, "Symposium on Reinhold Niebuhr's Nature and 
Destiny of Man," op. cit., pp. 579-580. 
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Niebuhr's thought is not only an important reinterpreta- 
tion of liberal Protestantism; more especially it is a godsend 
for liberal religion. Niebuhr has broght to the fore the neces- 
sity of working out a theology and ethic of power. He has empha- 
sized the stubbommss of evil, the internal source of sin and its 
pervasiveness, reaching into the éhuroh ‘and religion themselves. 
Niebuhr has shown the value of going beyond rationalism in theology; 
and, at the same time, has revealed inadvertently the virtues and 
vices of dialectical thinking. In pointing out the inadequacies 
of a perfectionist ethic, he has broken the fruitless tension 
caused by the contradiction between puri ty and actuality in the 
outlook of liberals, but he has replaced it with a more profound 
and realistic tension between the proximate and the ultimate, 

Again, Niebuhr, along with Paul Tillich, has demonstrated 
the inadequacy of a liberal literalism that interprets a reli- 
gious symbol, myth or Biblical passage by asking whether or not 
it is literally or scientifically or historically true. (He has 
pointed out a similar defect in Christian orthodoxy.) He has 
subsumed, in short, the question of truth under that of meaning, 

a more fruitful procedure. 

The greatly increased perspective on religious and ethi- 
cal positions given by Niebuhr's theology, by his reinterpreta- 
tion of Christianity and by his analyses of the contemporary 
world, is itself one of the most instructive contributions to 
liberalism that I know. This extended prspective has called 
into question for me not only the limitations of my own presuppo- 
sitions, but also thelimitations of the excessive liberal t rust 
in reason. Niebuhr's conceptions of ethicd, prophetic, mythical 


religion and his criticism of modern culture, furthermore, are — 


overflowing not only with insights into Christianity, its tradi>. | 
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tional doctrines and symbols, its realism, but also with valuable 
understandings of Marxist realism, the power of the proletariat 
and the privileged, and democratic potentialities. Niebuhr's 
analysis of the meaning and purpose of history and salvation has 
contributed to an enlarged appreciation of the importance of 
time and the difficulty of fulfillment in history. 

But the chief contributions of Niebuhr's thought to con- 
temporary liberal ethical theory and practice are the idea that 
love must have a judging function as well as a creative one, 


and the realization that the problem of relating justice to love 


is the most central and difficult task of religious social ethics? 
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